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GAME AND SHOOTIPG. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


ID ye ever hear of Monte’s b’ar—the one he didn’t git? 

*T was in the "70s somewhar an’ we air laffin’ yit. 

No? Well, the way it happened was, ole Bob McGrew an’ me 
An’ Monte was a-workin’ ’sessments on the “ Chickadee.” 


We uster bank a heap upon that claim, I’d hev ye know, 

We thought we’d get a tail-holt on the world fer sure—but, sho’! 
She petered out jeet when the truck was lookin’ like t’d suit, 

So we corned her down (with salt) an’ sold out to a tenderfoot. 


We uster lay awake at nights an’ figger what we’d do 

When we had sold our interests for a million or two. 

Bob "lowed he’d break each faro bank ther’ was in Denver town, 
An’ I jest thought I’d gin up work an’ sorter settle down. 


But Monte he sed nuthin’ (he's a quiet cuss at best), 

An’ so we did the talkin’, he the thinkin’ fer the rest. 
But often when we were asleep he’d sit all night awake, 
A-writin’ to a gal that since hes given him the shake. 


What’s that? “ About the b’ar!’’ Oh! yes, I’m comin’ on to that; 
Ye see our pockit-books in that thin air grew kinder flat. 

‘We'd beans an’ flour an’ coffee an’ some tricks besides to eat, 

An’ yit we were a-hungered fer a taste o’ good fresh meat. 


Now, deer were loaferin’ around in every little park, 

So Monte picked a rifle up one evenin’ jest fore dark 

An’ ‘lowed “he'd git some venison to grace our humble board,”’ 
An’ started out quite serious-like and we jist sit an’ roared. 


Ye.see he’d made a slight mistake an’ picked up Bob’s ole gun— 
’Twas one he’d swapped a burro for ’way back in ’61. 

It hed a lock an’ stock an’ barrel, a ramrod, too, I guess, 

It only lacked the mainspring an’ some fixin’s more or less. 


Sez Bob to me, sez he, “‘ Jest let’s keep cases on the kid, 

I reckon we kin trail him down, an’ kind o’ keep us hid, 

Td gin a purty jest to see his eyes stick out a foot 

When he pulls down upon a buck an’ Betsy Jane won't toot.” 


We tracked him through the timber fer a mile or so quite well, 
‘When suddenly we hearn him give a most un’arthly yell ; 

An’ burstin’ through the spruce an’ fir he come like a cyclone, 
An’ follerin’ of him mighty clost a cinnamon half-grown. 


Bob shinned a quakin’ asp an’ I jest reached up fer the sky 
As Monte an’ the b’ar jest went a h—l-a-hoopin’ by; 

An’ if the timber hedn’t gin out, I don’t know but what 
We'd be a-climbin’ yit to git away from that thar spot. 


But bimeby the limbs got weak an’ I was forced to stop 
To git in puff, besides I wa’n’t a great ways from the top! 
An’ so I took a peek towards the place I jist hed quit 
Ole Monte an’ his pardner—an’ I like to hed a fit—— 


It seems the b’ar hed spied us an’ had turned off to the right, 

But Monte had kep’ leggin’ it along with all his might 

Till he’d found a likely tree and thar with legs an’ arms tight wound 
Around its trunk in safety sat Monte on the ground! 


An’ since that time whenever Monte an’ ole Bob an’ me 
Gits rounded up together fer our annual jubilee; 

We jest git on the tack o’ talkin’ b’ar an’ sich until 

The barkeep spills the pizen out an’ Monte foots the bill. 





UP A TREE. 

Written for Sports AFIELD. 

IVE miles west from Missoula City and 
a mile west of the beautiful Bitter Root 
River, lived a farmer named Dave 

O’Brien, a countryman of mine, and wonder- 

ful to relate—a bachelor. Dave was fond 

of hogs, dead or alive, and owned a band 
of seventy-five at the time I write of—A. 

D. 1887. He had several uninvited visitors, 

who also loved pork, but who preferred 

theirs raw, and without condiments. Bruin 
and family had killed twenty-five of his 
pets, representing a barrel or two of ham 
sandwiches, before he realized that unless 
immediate action was taken, he would 
be spared the trouble of killing hogs that 
fall. He was a good shot, as the deer heads 
and antlers, nailed on the logs of his cab- 
in and scattered around the premises, testi- 
fied to. Judy—his old muzzle-loading shot- 
gun—supplied the table with blue grouse, 
partridge, and ducks ; but his blood was up 
now, and nothing short of bear-meat would 
he have, and having secured the promise of 

a couple of neighbors from across the Bit- 

ter-Root to assist him, and the plan of cam- 

paign outlined for the morning following, 

Dave vowed vengeance on the bear family 

and started for home. His thirst for gore 

was to be gratified sooner than he looked 
for, however, for as he was about to tie up 
his boat a glance down the river revealed 

a cub at the edge of the brush. This, 

thought he, is commencing the fun a lit- 

tle too previous, but a cub ain’t much no- 
way, and ifI get him I’ll take him right 
back and show him to Pat and Tom, and it 
will give them courage to stay with me to- 

morrow. But—‘*The best laid plans o’ 

mice and men gang aft aglee’’—he. picked 

up his gun—an old Henry, which he al- 
ways carried. The spring was out of order 
so that he had to load at the breech. 

Nothing daunted, as it was only a cub, he 

stealthily approached it and saw it drink- 

ing. Takingcarefulaim behind the ear he 
fired, and over into the water toppled 
ursus minor. And right here I would offer 

a little advice: Never rush for your game 

till you have reloaded. Dave made a rush 

for his prize, and almost ran into the arms 

of the old she-bear, which was enjoying a 

dessert of sarvice berries after her dinner of 

pork. He turned like a flash and made for 
the ranch, thinking that “Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home ;’’ but 

a mile with an enraged bear, within thirty 

yards at the start, did not look favorable 
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for getting under the wire first at the fin- 
ish, so he determined to fly the track and 
‘climb, and seeing the tree he wanted about 
thirty feet ahead, it was ‘‘get there Eli” 
or bust. The she-bear was gainitig on him 
rapidly and he could hear the angry snarls 
close behind. ‘‘Bedad, sur, I could feel 
her breath all around me,” Dave said 
later. So he threw away his gun, and 
that was next to giving up, but it saved 
him, as the bear stopped a few seconds to 
bite and growl over it. Dave was breaking 
his own record and he reached the tree, 
jumped and gathered up his legs for the 
second effort as the bear grabbed for him. 
She missed him, and that was all. Dave 
said ‘‘that bear’s teeth were a foot long, 
and the sharpest I ever saw, as she looked 
up and smiled at me.’ She tore up the 
ground around the tree, and altogether 
was in a heavenly temper. She climbed the 
tree several feet, when her other cub would 
attempt to follow, seeing which, she’d drop 
to the ground and knock it over. Dave 
wished he had his old Henry for one shot. 
The old bear moved off a few times for fif- 
ty yards or so and would come back snarl- 
ing and venting her wrath on the cub by 
knocking it over. At last she left for good 
as the sun was going down, having kept 
Dave in the tree four hours. He lost no 
time in getting down, and made the best 
mile on record home. He did not wait to 
open the door, but dashed in the window 
and sprang through alighting on his head. 
He wonders that he did not try to get in 
through the key-hole. It is unnecessary 
to say that the hunt was postponed for a 
few days, but as it did come off, and was 
somewhat ridiculous, I’ll give it you in my 
next. NIP. 

Missoula, Mont. 

ESS SSE Opahc a 
A Rabbit Round-up. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

The jack-rabbit which exists in limited 
numbers east of the Rocky Mountains has 
in years past been considered a pest through- 
out Utah and other portions of the country 
west of the range. In fact there have been 
seasons in certain localities when it has 
been impossible to raise grain, alfalfa or 
vegetables except inside stockade fences. 
At Parowan, in Southern Utah, the Mor- 
mons used to diminish their numbers by 
driving them into Parowan Lake. The en- 
tire resident community would turn out— 
men, women and children—and under the 
direction of elected officers, they would form 
a semi-circle with the wings about a mile 
apart and drive the rabbits before them to 
the lake when great numbers were drowned, 
sometimes four or five thousand in a day. 
This lake is a small body of water similar to 
the Sevier and Great Salt Lakes. It has no 
outlet and is supplied by pure mountain 
streams, yet the waters are bitterly salt. 
Each Mormon settlement would have its 
‘“‘rabbit drives.’’ When the sage-brush 
was the highest the rabbits would be 
thickest. The people would surround these 











patches and contract their circle until the 
rabbits wouid try to break through their 
ranks. Each driver carries a short stick 
and with these the animals are killed as 
they try to pass the line. Probably two- 
thirds of the rabbits thus corralled are kill- 
ed, the other third escaping to be rounded 
up again. Occasionally some very ludicrous 
scenes are enacted at these round-ups. You 
see before you a writhing mass consisting of 
from one to two thousand bewildered rab- 
bits. When the clubs are brought into 
requisition all is excitement and no partic- 
ular attention is paid as to where the blows 
are delivered. If you are one of the drivers 
you need not expect to escape scatheless, but 
if the blow is received from the hand of a 
blooming Mormon girl you soon get over it, 
although she will make no apology. In 
the winter time hunting parties are organ- 
ized where shot-guns are used, the losing 
side to provide a supper and dance. In a 
hunt of this kind in ’83 near Fillmore, Utah, 
with twelve men on a side, between 9 
o’clock in the morning and 5 o’clock in the 
evening we killed 2,500 rabbits. Each pair 
of hunters had a horseman with a gunny 
sack on either side of his saddle horn to 
carry the game, and each side was followed 
by three wagons. When the horseman had 
his sacks full he emptied them in one of the 
wagons and then returned to the hunters he 
was carrying for. The horsemen were pro- 
vided with a stick with a hook attached 
which enabled them to secure the game 
without dismounting. This numberof rab- 
bits filled the six wagons. In the winter 
time near sunset if you were in the neigh- 


borhood of an alfalfa or grain stack you | 


might see these animals come hopping in 
from every direction until the stack was 
surrounded by two or three hundred of 
them. Occasionally these animals are at- 
tacked by a grub which bores the head and 
rids the community of them in ashort time. 


Santa Fe, N. M. F. T. WEBBER. 
—_——_____— 


It is considered by many that the ideal 
duck-shooting locality in this country is 
the lake region of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. This is attributable to the abun- 
dance of wild rice which grows there, 
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Written for Sports AFIELD. 


AM puzzled about the matter to this 

day. It was the Colonel’s yarn, and I 

have no reason to suppose that he had 
had it already cut and dried for the occa- 
sion; neither can I—for a very good reason 
—credit the Colonel with the prodigious 
strain upon his imagination that the off- 
hand fabrication of such a phenomenal lie 
would necessarily involve. 

We were becalmed on the Snapper 
Banks to the southwest of Galveston, and 
had reclined for hours beneath an im- 
promptu canvas awning, smoking and dis- 
cussing all sorts of subjects, until we were 
all too lazy to re-fill our pipes, or to notice 
the absurdity of puffing away at empty 
ones. The Colonel had maintained utter 
silence for an hour and lay flat on his back, 
staring straight up at a peculiar patch in 
the tarpaulin, and we were confident that 
he was fast asleep, but, through utter lazi- 
ness, had forgotten to shut his eyes. Pres- 
ently, some one mentioned the calm that 
was prevailing—contrasting it with that 
breathless, tideless season encountered and 
endured by Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Marin- 
er.” One of the other boys managed to in- 
troduce an allusion to the writings of Rus- 
sell, Verne and Haggard—and then, to our 
surprise, the Colonel rolled over and offered 
the original remark that ‘‘Truth was 
stranger than fiction.’’ 

“This is my first experience’”’ he said, 
‘of this kind, and I hope it may never be 
repeated ; but I have met with improbable 
and remarkable adventures that would 
equal the wildest flights of fiction of the 
‘Haggard’ or any other school.’ 

‘*For instance?’’ suggested I. 


‘Well, for instance; there is that Cane: 


Island business. Did I ever tell you of it?’’ 

‘‘Can’t find that island on the chart,’’ 
growled our skipper. 

‘‘T suppose not. It is in the midst of the 
biggest cane-brake in Arkansas, where the 
ordinary ‘fearless navigator’ would lack 
courage to penetrate. I was there in 78 
and have hardly recovered from the effects 
of the trip yet. 

‘‘T was stopping at the time with a friend 
on Crowley’s Ridge. It had been a fearfully 
wet fall, and at the opening of winter the 
rain came to stay. Rain? Well, I should 
smile! I don’t think there had ever been 
such a continuous pour since the days of 
Noah, and it will be years before the clouds 
will become sufficiently saturated to admit 
of such another. Water ray a foot deep on 
the side-hills; rivulets beeame creeks; 
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creeks grew to rivers, and the rivers spread 
all over the country. 

“One afternoon when the floods were at 
their highest the sky suddenly cleared, and 
that night there was a big white frost. 
Everybody who possessed any weather wis- 
dom agreed that the rain was at an end. 
Dick Nelson, my friend, at once began lay- 
ing plans for a big hunt. 

‘**Suppose we go to Cane Island,’ said 
he; ‘I’ve been wanting to go for the last 
ten years, and this is my chance.’ 

***Cane Island,’ said I, ‘what is there 
worth looking for there ?’ 

‘**Everything,’ he replied ; and then he 


- went on to tell me about it. There was 


twenty miles of solid canebrake lying east 
of us, and somewhere near the its center was 
a little hill that never was wholly over- 
flowed even at the highest stages of the 
waters. Naturally, it afforded refuge to 
numberless wild animals when the overflow 
was up ; but to kill deer and ‘ varmints’ was 
not to be the primary object of our visit. 

‘** During the last ten years,’ said Dick, 
‘only three parties have visited the island, 
so farasI know. It is impossible to pene- 
trate the cane tangle in dry weather, and 
it is only at the highest floods that boats 
can ride down the tops of the blue cane on 
the highest ridges, Three hunting parties 
have gqne there, as I just stated, and all of 
them have been frightened away.’ 

tee By what ? 

‘«‘There’s a mysterious occupant of the 
island. Nobody knows who he is, or why 
he is there ; but he is known to have ling- 
ered there, in solitary existence ever since 
T can recollect.’ 

“Well, of course, that settled it. I was 
like the old Arkansas lady who wouldn’t 
promise to go to heaven with Major Penn, 
the Texas camp-meeting evangelist, because 
she had agreed to move to Oklahoma with 
her ‘darter’s ol’ man.’ I lost all earthly 
ambition save a desire to visit Cane Island 
and unravel the mystery that surrounded 
it. * * * * We hurried through our 
preparations and started—encountering 
quite an adventure at the outset. Nelson 
was largely interested in stock-growing ; 
had hundreds of hogs running wild about 
his place, and had lest a great many, he 
said, by theft. As it happened, the morn- 
ing that we started on our trip,-one of 
Dick’s neighbors felt a growing appetite 
for pork, and the report of his rifle drew us 
to the spot in time to catch the thief red- 
handed. As there were two of us, and his 
gun was empty, our hungry friend was at 
a disadvantage. Dick read him the law in 
forcible terms : , 

“**T shall be gone two days on this trip,’ 
said he. ‘If you feel like emigrating be- 
fore my return, so much the better for Ar- 
kansas. If not—if I ever lay eyes on you 
again—I will send you up for the full ex- 
tent of the law.’ 

- “We left the fellow standing by his stol- 
en meat and embarked on the overflow. 
Our boat was light, and rode over the high- 





est canes with scarcely an effort, and lucky 
it was that such was the case ; for Dick had 
only a dim idea of the direction to be taken 
and it was only by dint of continual cruis- 
ing that we finally landed on Cane Island 
just as the sun was setting in the west. 

' “We found the place alive with game. 
In ten minutes after we touched the shore 
I had killed a fine deer and sprinkled an 
old she-bear with a load of buck-shot. Nel- 
son had unloaded the boat and built a fire 
a few yards from the water’s edge, and by 
7 o’clock we were quite comfortably locat- 
ed in a little dog-tent, chewing away for 
dear life on venison steak and fried pota- 
toes. Suddenly, in the middleofour meal, 
there came an interruption. As Nelson 
stopped to lift the coffee-pot from the coals 
our ears were deafened by the report ofa 
rifle, and I saw Dick’s hat jump up from 
his head as though every hair had sudden- 
ly sprang erect. I jumped forward to pre- 
vent him from falling, but saw in an in- 
stant that he was uninjured. By common 
consent we vacated the tent and fled be- 
yond the circle of light. As we lay in the 
bushes, awaiting developments, a voice 
hailed us from out on the water. I recog- 
nized it at once as belonging to our friend 
the pork thief: 

***T hope you will enjoy your trip to Cane 
Island, Dick Nelson,’ he said. ‘I’m told 
it is a pleasant place to stay, and you will 
have lots of time to look about you and en- 
joy yourselves, for I’m going to take your 
boat back with me. Good by, gentlemen!’ 

‘*We rushed down to where our boat had 
been left, only to find that it had disap- 
peared. We had been left, like a pair of 
crippled mallards, with a fair prospect of 
staying through the season. Our minds 
were now as much concerned about leaving 
the island as they had formerly been about 
reaching it; and -I may as well state right 
here that we finally did manage to get 
home all right, after floating two days and 
nights on a couple of logs lashed together 
with grape vines ; and that we had our man 
arrested and sent to the pen for twelve 
months.’’ 

*** But how about the hermit business?’ 
queried the writer. 

**Oh, I had about forgotten to mention 
that. That was the remarkable part of the 
affair, and I am glad you thought to remind 
me. We found the charred ruins of a cabin 
near the center of the island. The fire had 
been of recent date for the white ashes still 
covered the buildings ; but one of the walls 
had evidently been blown out by some for- 
cible explosion, and the fragments were scat- 
tered over quite an area of ground. We 
groped in the ruins but found nothing save 
a few burnt nails and the discolored brass 
wheels of a clock. As we turned to leave 
we accidentally discovered a large bottle, 
pendant from the low bough of a tree, and 
an examination developed the fact that it 
contained a roll of documents. We broke 
the bottle with a hatchet and examined 
the contents. There werea dozen sheets of 








foolscap from which the writing had entire- 
ly faded, and with it had faded all traces 
as to the identity of the writer, whoever he 
might have been. On another sheet was an 
entry in lead-pencil: ‘I have been haunt- 
ed,’ it said, ‘with a fear that, in event of 
my death, my remains would be left to 
moulder away in this lonely cabin ; but now 
I have provided as far as possible against 
this contingency. Ihave procured an eight- 
day clock, and connected it by an ingen- 
ious device, with an electric battery and a 
can of dynamite. So long as the clock runs 
all will be well, but within eight days—it 
can be no longer—after'‘my death, the cab- 
in, and all it contains, will be blown to 
atoms.’ 

‘Dick and I exchanged horrified glances, 
and I was gasping out some remark when 
he stopped me with a gesture. 

‘***Hold a bit. There is something scrib- 
bled below—at the foot of the page. Can 
you make it out?’ 

“It was a terrible scrawl, weak and 
trembly, and resembling fly-tracks more 
than writing. By a good deal of study we 


' puzzled it out; it ran as follows: ‘Am 


writing in a hurry. Have been on a whizz 
—a regular old bust—and can’t write good. 
Some feller left a bottle of whiskey on the 
island and I found it. Don’t know how 
long ago that has been, but imagine the 
blamed old clock is about on its last tick— 
Anyhow I don’t expect to investigate. Am 
going after the man who lost the bottle.’”’ 
Houston, Tex. i 
57 LRN Es OOS SO 
A Day With the Merry Beagles. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

For the benefit of those who ‘‘ were not in 
it,’ but who may be, nevertheless, inter- 
ested in this sport, I will give a short account 
of the Thanksgiving run of a small portion 
of the National Beagle Club pack. Thurs- 
day morning saw five of us and six of our 
dogs, Don, Mollie, Cora, Twintwo, Topsy, 
and Dot, on our way to the hunting grounds, 
which were some two miles distant from 
the Salem Depot, N. H., our temporary 
place of abode. When we left the Peabody 
farm at 7 a. m., the cold was intense, and 


after riding a short time we began to think 


that we should have more hunting than 
game, as it was not only cold but very dry. 
However by 10 o’clock the weather moder- 
ated so that the trailing was very fair. 
After having driven about a mile and a half 
we concluded to alight, and tying our horse 
to a tree by the roadside we ‘‘shook’’ our 
overcoats and unchained the dogs. To our 
right was a wall which we jumped, and, fol- 
lowed by our dogs, we made for a piece of 
woods about 200 yards distant. Here the 
dogs found, and after they had worked 
about ten minutes the rabbit was spied go- 
ing through a brush pile and Brown, bring- 
ing his gun quickly to his shoulder, fired 
and stretched him out. Leaving here we 
went to a swamp at the foot of the hill and 
on our way flushed three partridges. Pea- 
body fired at one of these and brought down - 
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a good-sized bunch of feathers, but the bird 


kept on and escaped. In the meantime Don 
had found on the hillside, and Topsy and 
Twintwo in the swamp, and a moment later 
Cora gave tongue away over to the right. 
Five minutes later we had three rabbits up 
and running at once, and one could not tell 
which way to turn to shoot, as the air was 
loaded with melody and the dogs seemingly 
in a hundred places at once. At any rate 
we were so much confused that every dog 
ran his rabbit to earth without our once 
getting a glimpse of our prey. From this 
place of abundance of rabbits, but almost 
impenetrable underbrush, we adjourned to 
a country of small scrub oaks which grew 
from fifteen to twenty feet in height, and 
here started our first rabbit in less 
than a minute. He gave us an exciting 
run of twenty minutes before he was 
shot down and proved to be a big 
one. Three others were shot here after 
running about seven, and, finding it was 
getting near noon we worked over toward 
our team. On our way we had to pass 
through a patch of juniper and started and 
shot two more, also a couple of partridges. 
As we were now within half a mile of the 
team and felt as ifa little lunch would do 
us no harm, we left the woods and, put- 
ting on our “‘field trial’’ strides took to 
the road and were soon there. Our lunch 
eaten and the horse fed, we climbed in and 
rode to a place called Hoyt’s Hill. This 
hill consists of many acres of rough country 
entirely covered with a thick growth of 
scrub oak and is a perfect paradise for rab- 
bits; and let me say right here that fiom 
the time that we started our first rabbit 
until the time we quit there was not ten 
minutes that the dogs did not have a rabbit 
or rabbits running, excepting of course 
when they were in the team with us. 
On this hill the rabbits stayed out 
longer, making runs from twenty min- 
utes to an hour and three-quarters, and 
if one stands well up the hill he can 
see the entire chase from start to finish, 
and my only regret is that we were 
not here during our trials. I must describe 
one run that occurred on this ground before 
I finish. After this particular rabbit had 
run for over au hour, and was seen several 
times to play the tricks for which rabbits 
are famous (such as running back on his 
track and jumping to one side, running up 
wind till he had a good trail laid and then 
jumping to one side and lying perfectly still 
until the dogs had run by, and then going 
down wind on his back track like a flash, 
etc., etc.), he was seen to come over the 
hill directly toward us closely pressed by the 
dogs ; when about seventy-five yards off and 
jumping from side to side in his vain effort 
to fool the enemies on his track, Peabody 
raised his gun and gave him the contents 
of the right barrel, closely followed by the 
left charge. Both shots stirred up the 
leaves behind his rabbitship but he still 
came manfully on ‘‘into the jaws of death,” 
and now vice-President Rutter, seeing the 








effect of Peabody’s shot (or rather the lack 
of effect), raises his own handsome hammer- 
less to his shoulder with the calm assurance 
of a man who has been there before, and 
proceeds to wipe the eye of his friend. He 
fires, and with startled leaps, bunny strains 
every muscle to increase his speed, still 
keeping, however, his fatal direction. He 
is now so near that at the vengeful crack of 
Rutter’s left barrel he tumbles all in a heap 
fairly ‘sunk’? with shot. Four shots and 
we have secured the best runner on the hill 
—and, strange to say, the smallest one shot 
this day. On talking over this run I said 
to one of our party who by reason of his 
better position should have had the first 
shot, ‘‘Why did you point your gun and 
then not fire?’’ and he said, ‘‘ Well, I did 
take careful aim and pull both triggers, but 
on ‘braking’ my gun I found the ‘damned 
thing’ was unloaded.”? He had forgotten 
to load after firing the last shot, having run 
to pick up his rabbit which was getting into 
a hole. He was not, however, alone in his 
misfortune, for another of us forgot to push 
up his ‘‘safe,’’? and missed a fine shot at a 
rabbit in the open. Looking at my watch 
I saw that to catch the train for our several 
homes we should have to leave at once, so 
calling to the dogs we started for the team 
and were rapidly driven to the station. 
During the whole day we only bagged ten 
rabbits and two partridges, but were all 
thoroughly satisfied and ready to return 
home carrying with us the firm conviction 
that for downright pleasure you can get 
more to the square inch from one pack of 
beagles than from any other source. 


Boston, Mass. F. W. CHAPMAN. 
a 


GAME NOTES. 





A GAME bird that is attracting consider- 
able attention just now among sportsmen 
and game-keepers is the Mongolian pheas- 
ant. In many parts of the country is this 
feathered importation from the Celestial 
Kingdom coming into prominence, and our 
esteemed correspondent, Thomas G. Far- 
rell of Portland, Ore., writes us as follows: 
“*T have received many inquiries from all 
over the United States regarding the Mon- 
golian pheasants which have so wonderfully 
prospered in Oregon. Should any of the 
readers of SPORTS AFIELD wish to import 
some of these birds or their eggs, I think I 
can be of service to them. To anyone who 
will write me enclosing a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope I will send the names and 
post-office address of different persons in 
this State who can furnish the live birds or 
their eggs.’’ 

GAME in Texas is the opposite of scarce, 
as the following, which we condense from 
a recent letter, will attest. It says that, 
while it is true the buffalo are extinct and 
the antelope very scarce and shy, neverthe- 
less deer are plentiful and fall an easy prey 
to the careful hunter. To give an instance 
of how many there are in the draws of Dev- 
il’s River, during the winter of 1887-8 Mr. 
John Short killed 148, and on one occasion 
Mr. Dowling came suddenly upon a herd 
and killed five before they got away. 
Since the extermination of the buffalo the 
chase is that of the cougar, or Mexican lion. 
This animal is really a large, tawny-col- 
ored panther, and is most successfully 
hunted by hounds. The skin, when taken 


_in the fall or winter, makes a beautiful 





robe or rug, and one that any sportsman 
may be proud of. The lobo wolf and spot- 
ted tiger cat also afford good sport, and 
their skins make valuable furs. Texas has 
also the jack-rabbit—really the European 
hare—the small rabbit or cotton-tail, and 
several varieties of squirrel. Perhaps the 
strongest commentary that can be made on 
the abundance of game in that part of the 
country is the fact that an animal which 
would readily sell for $4 or $5 in Europe, 
is there shot down as a test of marksman- 
ship. Among birds, Texas boasts almost 
every variety known on this continent. It 
has wild turkey, goose, all kinds of ducks 
from the canvasback to the teal, though the 
latter, with mallards, widgeons, pintails and 
shovelers, are most numerous. Curlew and 
plover are very plentiful during the spring 
and summer, and occasionally snipe are 
found in large flocks; and it may be inter- 
esting to the Eastern reader to know that 
there is a superstition among old settlers 
on the frontier that it is unlucky to hunt 
these birds at night.”’ 

A Mr. KuseEr of Trenton, N. J., when 
he goes wild-goose shooting carries a twen- 
ty-five-pound gun which he loads with 
a quarter pound of black powder and 150 
buckshot. When that gun goes off some- 
thing falls, if it is not Mr. Kuser. 

THE scarcity of partridges in that usu- 
ally-prolific-of-game States, Michigan, this 
season is attributed to the fact that large 
numbers of the birds were starved to death 
last winter. In accordance with their hab- 
its, they took shelter in cold weather in 
the snow. Several sudden thaws ¢hen oc- 
curred, with rains, followed by sharp 
frosts, which formed a crust on the snow, 
imprisoning the birds until they died. 

CALIFORNIA has the largest aviary in 
the world, so the San Francisco Chronicle 
says. It is in Contra Costa County, and on 
the Rancho Alvarado, owned by H. F. Em- 
eric. The aviary is made of netted wire, 
and is 175 feet long by sixty in width. 
Mr. Emeric has stocked it with English 
pheasants and Chinese golden pheasants, 
with hundreds of quail as a side issue. 
He intends letting loose in the adjacent 
country many hundreds of these pheasants 


every year. 
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Our View of It. 

Two hundred letters go astray every day be- 
cause the capital of this nation and the great- 
est of the new States bears the same name.—Seat- 
tle Morning Journal. 

The press of this country pretty unani- 
mously predicted this sort of thing, but 
that was all the good thatitdid. It wasa 
piece of as vast stupidity to allow Wash- 
ington Territory to become a State under 
that name as it was to have two Dakotas. 
But the proposition to change them met 
with the fiercest resistance by the people of 
the States in question. It remains, never- 
theless, that the name of Washington 
should be changed to Tacoma and that of 
one of the Dakotas to Pembina. 

—_———_——___— 
Alleged Humor. 

The following recipe for the cooking of 
sage hens, which we cull from one of our 
mountain exchanges, may be interesting 
and useful to gourmets: Boil the fowl for 
two hours ; put grease in a spider and let 
it get hot. Take up the fowl on a plate, 
throw it away,-and then thoroughly wash 
spider and kettle. Go and shoot some man’s 
domestic fowl and fry until ‘crisp, and you 
will have an excellent dish. 
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their bright colors of plumage or furs at 








THE MALLARD’S HEAD. 
Ric anie the color of the mal- 





lard drake’s head, Mr. Frank A. 

Bates, editor of the Ornithologist 
and Oologist of Boston, who is naturally a 
high authority on such topics, writes us as 
follows: ‘‘It is our opinion that the adult 
male mallards have the green head during 
the entire year; but as the young males 
have the female plumage, and the transi- 
tion is very gradual (the adult not being in 
full plumage for several years), the ques- 
tion is very difficult to answer satisfac- 
torily. We have had birds in every degree 
of transition, and cannot, even with this 
evidence, speak with entire confidence.” 


SEVERAL correspondents state that they 
have seen the head of the mallard drake 
green at all seasons of the year. Among 
the first comers in the fall, perhaps early 
in September, many of them have a great 
number of brownish-gray feathers mingled 
with the ordinary green ones, so that the 
green can hardly be seen at a distance of a 
few feet. These birds appear full-grown, 
and I have never determined whether they 
were the young drakes or the old ones just 
regaining their plumage after moulting. 
By October the heads all seem to be green 
again as usual. Perhaps this may throw 
some light upon the matter. 


Sterling, Colo. CIRUJANO. 


I HAVE been interested in the discussion 
concerning the color of the mallard’s head 
in summer. I have never killed them in 
that season and can’t say about the wild 
ones ; but those that I have kept in con- 
finement shed the green, just as tame 
ducks do. The only wild-fowl that I ever 
had that did not change color at any time 
are coots (Fulica), called also ‘‘mud-hen,’’ 
‘blue peter,’’ etc. Last year a mink re- 
duced the flock of six down to two, and 
they must have moulted, for the plumage 
is clean and whole, but they always look 
the same. I cannot tell sex in these birds. 
Judging from. tame mallards, I should 
think that wild.ones had brown heads in 
mid-summer. FRED MATHER. 

Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


In reply to some queries in Sports 
AFIELD in relation to the mallard duck’s 
head remaining green during summer, it is 
answered that all birds and animals lose 






















certain seasons, and especially during the 
warm periods of the year. The head of 
the mallard becomes pale in color and as- 
sumes a reddish-brown cast in the moult- 
ing and breeding months. This law of na- 
ture is quite evident to any one who makes 
observations of things. The quail, pin- 
nated grouse, pheasant, and other classes 
of birds all increase their density of 
feathers, as well as the brightness of their 
plumage, as the winter approaches. Mink, 
otter, beaver and other fur-bearing animals 
have their fur most glossy and distinct in 
colors during the cold months of the year. 
Young, but fully-grown, mallard ducks 
arriving from the North to these regions of 
the Mississippi Valley along in September 
and later, always have very bright-colored 
feathers. JASPER BLINEs. 


As to Skunk Bites. 

In replying to Mr. Wade’s query in a 
recent issue of SPoRTS AFIELD for more 
light on the subject of hydrophobia 
through bites from mustelida, I must leave 
my usual course, which is only to write on 
a subject just so far as I can substantiate. 
I know of no death having occurred to 
man from this cause, personally; but, 
after reading the reports from several of 
our army surgeons and other eminent doc- 
tors, I feel convinced that the bite of the 
skunk—in the Western States at least—is 
nearly always fatal. In the New York 
Medical Record of March 13, 1873, Dr. J. 
G. Janeway, assistant-surgeon U. S. A., 
records ten fatal cases from the bites of 
skunks—all of which came under his per- 
sonal observation. Dr. M. M. Spearer, 
surgeon Sixth U. 8. Cavalry, reports four 
bites from that animal ; all fatal. These 
cases were all under hissupervision. * * * 
The Rev. Horace C. Hovey has taken great 
pains in looking up such cases and cites 
forty-one instances of rabies mephistace 
occurring through the States of Michigan, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado and 
Texas—forty of which proved fatal. The 
non-fatal bite mentioned occurred at Park 
Fort, Kansas, in May of ’74—the man, a 
teamster, was bitten on the cheek. Doc- 
tor Janeway cauterized the wound and 
gave him one-sixteenth of a grain of 
strychnine every three hours for four days, 
when he increased the dose to one-twelfth 
of a grain; again, after four days he in- 





creased it to one-eighth of a grain, and 
again after four days to one-fourth of a 
grain. This he gave the man as before for 
six days, and then gave him one-half of a 
grain for six more days, when, noticing a 
slight twitching in the man’s face, he re- 
duced the dose. After two days the pa- 
tient was discharged, apparently cured. 

It is stated in ‘‘Watson’s Physic,” vol. 
L., that of 114 bitten by rabid wolves, only 
sixty-seven died, and of those bitten by 
rabid dogs the proportion is less; but 
mephitic innoculation is sure death. The 
period of incubation is generally between 
ten and ninety days. To those interested, 
the substance of the above account and 
much more upon the subject can be found 
in the chapters written by Dr. Elliot 
Coues in the ‘‘Fur-bearing Animals of 
North America,’ published by Estes & 
Lauriat of Boston. 

WILLIAM G. SMITH. 
Laveland, Colo. 


> — 
Natural History Sketches. 

There are little events happening in 
every one’s life that partake of the nature 
of romance as well as novelty. And many 
of these little transpirancies (to coin a new 
word) are pleasant to the memory of the 
person, and their recital sometimes does 
good to others. One evening recently, 
while riding along the highway with a 
friend, a fine flock of quail was observed 
in a corn-field near the road. The birds 
were quite tame, and were leisurly mov- 
ing along over the deep furrows. One Mr. 
Bob White, who seemed extra proud of 
himself, hopped up on a high point of 
earth and proposed to display himself. 
With body highly erect and head proudly 
elevated, Bob White presented a truly 
spirited scene, and I remember wishing I 
were an artist, so that I might have 


sketched the proud bird. 


* 
% * 


It has been a much-disputed question 
whether squirrels hibernate, also if they 
provide themselves nuts and other pro- 
vision to eat in winter-time, My experi- 
ence and observations warrant me in say- 
ing that the squirrels do neither. The 
only provision they make for the winter 
months, is to conceal in the earth various 
kinds of nuts, which are unearthed when 
wanted. As to their hibernating, they 
only remain housed up a day or two dur- 
ing the prevalence of a severe storm or ex- 


“cessive low temperature. Ofttimes the 


squirrels are forced to subsist upon such 
things as afford little nourishment—for in- 
stance, buds of the elm, hack-berries and 
the bark of twigs of various kinds of trees. 
The squirrel has to devote hours of patient 
labor in gaining the feast of oily kernels of 
a walnut. 
«*% 

Birds and small animals are more sensi- 
tive to atmospheric changes than people 
are. Hereona bright warm day in De- 
cember the robins were hopping about in 
the grove, and the nuthatches were gliding 
up and down and around the’trees in all 
directions, while the squirrels were extra 
lively. They all felt the coming of a cold 
wave, which arrived in | jon order late in 
the: day. ¥ ASPER BLINES. 

Alexandria, Mo. 
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THE Rocky Mountain Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation held two very interesting meetings 
in Denver recently, with a view of prepar- 
ing a number of bills for the betterment of 
existing game laws. These bills have been 
well and carefully drawn up, and only 
await the action of the Colorado legislature, 
now in session in this city. The sportsman 
interest has gained hosts of able friends of 
late, and we look for a favorable outcome. 
Messrs. W. N. Byers, C. M. Hampson, 
Gordon Land, L. B. France, Amos Steck, 
Casimiro Barela, W. R. Scott, H. M. Ora- 
hood and others are well entitled to the 
gratitude of the commonwealth for their 
unselfish interest in so good a cause. 


A VAST amount of sickly sentiment is 
being displayed in the far East by the 
philanthropic cranks over what they are 
pleased to term the ‘‘ wanton murder’’ of 
Sitting Bull. To those hardy Dakota pio- 
neers who (in the course of the long years 
in which they have been subjected to the 
brutal insults and fearful menaces of that 
defunct savage) have arrived at no ex- 
aggerated opinion of his worth, this gush 
of sentiment must seem uncalled for. 
Murder, indeed! An Indian, arrested by 
official authority, makes a desperate resist- 
ance and is shot while in the act of inciting 
his followers to a general massacre of the 
posse arresting him. A desperado, whose 
whole life has been one succession of brutal 
outrages and heinous crimes, is killed by a 
police officer in the discharge of his duty, 
and the fanatical imbeciles in the East are 
aghast with horror! God grant us pa- 
tience! Were the full history of this un- 
natural wretch written on their hearts, as 
on ours, in characters of blood ; did the 
annals of every Eastern household reek, as 
do ours, with the chronicles of blood and 
rapine, of outrages and wrongs inflicted at 
the hands of this demon, what a different 
ery there would be! ‘‘Murder,’’ forsooth ! 
Who questions the means whereby we kill 
a rattlesnake or destroy a skunk? God 
may have created such vermin—likewise 
Sitting Bull—to subserve some wise pur- 
pose in the general economy of Nature, but 
He has not seen fit to make the reason 
thereof apparent. Senility might be ad- 
vanced as an excuse for such vapid rot, but 
an intelligence measured by such a cri- 
terion is hardly caleulated to excite feel- 
ings of admiration and respect. Vale! 
Sitting Bull. 


- gapes in friendly invitation. 





IN THE CLOSE SEASON. 


The cheerful sanctum is flooded with 
light and warmth, and the huge arm-chair 
The choicest 
exchanges lie uncut on the table and a 
general sense of comfort pervades all 
things. What a cheerful contrast to the 
wintry scene without. There the snow 
spreads in chill discomfort over everything 
and the winds shriek in frenzied malice or 
maliciously insinuate themselves beneath 
the top-coat of yon exquisite, daintily- 
dressed for the opera, chilling alike his 
pampered flesh and the more plebeian 
brawn of the shivering, ragged beggar on 
the street corner. The hum of a busy city 
is in the air and the night resounds to the 
music of sleigh-bells and the silvery laugh- 
ter of fair women wrapped in robes of fur 
as they speed by in careless merriment. 

“Fain would I be where smiling Beauty becks,” 
but it may not be. For work, like 
age, accumulates upon me and with 
something like a sigh, I draw the curtain 
in my little den, and fondly believing that 
I have shut out temptation, fill my pipe 


and sit down to my work. 
* * * * 


What isthis? ‘‘In the close season 
How a single phrase will set the machinery 
of thought in action and ‘ideas forth like 
arméd warriors spring.’’? What a world of 
significance is contained in that phrase! 
Closed indeed is the season of anxiety and 
terror to the furry, feathery, finny deni- 
zens of forest and stream, for has not the 
hoary old giant Frost sent forth his chilling 
proclamation by field and flood and hung a 
glistening truce on every limb ? 

Closed are the limpid byways of the streams, 

And shut the portals of each forest aisle; 
Couched in her snowy fleece dame Nature dreams 

Of coming glories when the spring shall smile. 

In fancy I roam over the untrammeled 
hills and drink in inspiration with every 
breath. Here and there the snow is 
marked with tracks, but they are not 
those of men. These gentle, mazy impres- 
sions show where the festive jack-rabbit 
has held high carnival in the mooolight 
and, reproduced in miniature at our feet, 
tells how Molly Cottontail cut the pigeon- 
wing in her glee. Here a sharply-defined 
slot betrays the wanderings of some stately 
buck, and see yonder, where ‘neath a 
spreading cedar, a pair of does stopped to 
gossip. This chain of dots tells me that 
some squirrel has taken an airing; and 
further on I find where a brood of grouse 
have been sampling the tender leaves of 
the white sage. Stop! that half-human 
impression betrays the presence at no very 
recent date of that most grim ogre, a cin- 
namon bear ; and fearfully we clutch our 
trusty stick and glare anxiously into the 
forest depths around. What chiefly im- 
presses me is a characteristic evinced by all 
these tracks—that of moderate leisure. 
Here is no haste, no startled leaps, no 
frenzied scurrying from impending danger 
—only the quiet meanderings of a timid 
wood-folk who know no alarm, No more 
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do the startled echoes quiver at the crack 
of the rifle or the dissonance of the choke- 
bore. Here is only peace and quiet, broken 
anon by the mournful hoot of an owl or the 
despairing wail of a starving coyote. Se- 
cure beneath their mural crystal, the lord- 
ly trout hob and nob with the pariah suck- 
ers, much as all castes of humanity mingle 
in time of common extremity. This is the 
natural season of recuperation and rest, 
and only that restless being, Man, still 
beats his head against the adamant of fate 
and curses his lot. 

Yet even for the better part of man there 
is a close season. I mean the close season 
of the mind. There is a season when, 
wearied with the incessant demand of the 
editorial vocation the tired brain becomes 
lethargic and a sort of intellectual coma 
obscures each sense. Then it is that, es- 
caping from the thraldom of cankering 
cares, for a time, the wits go a wool-gather- 
ing in Arcadia nubibus, and wonderful the 
fleeces of that mystic region ! 

Be the clouds the lethal nebulz of over- 
application or the less dangerous and more 
comforting cirro-cumuli which hover over 
our favorite meerschaum, the results are 
the same. Here we gather that which we 
spin into the threads of desire ; that which 


‘we weave into the web of enjoyment. 


Here are fame and fortune, peace and pros- 
perity, health and happiness, and thrice 
blessed be the dreamer if the diaphanous 
warp and woof—the regal purple and scar- 
let of the imagination—be interwoven with 
the golden threads of some tender love, 
cherished aforetime—some memory mayhap 
of tender child or beauteous woman now 
lost forever but forever loved. Man is essen- 
tially a sad animal, and the chiefest de- 
lights of introspection are the memories of 
vanished joys ; joys that 
And eutiatol out Sb air ” ae 

And yet these memories, like the bouquet 
of good wine grows ever richer and more 
delicate with the waning years, until some 
day the fragile vase which holds the pre- 
cious elixir is shattered, and only the per- 
fume of the rare libation is wafted to the 
sense of other men. 

The night grows on apace. My pipe has 
gone out and the fire burns low. I am 
awakened from my reverie by a sense of 
chill. Reluctantly I leave the realms of 
fancy and, folding up my heart in the case 
with my pipe, I go silently out into the 
cheerless glare of the garish winter night, 
facing once more the bitterness of a cruel 
civilization which knows no close season. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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A GREAT SHAME. 


Colorado and Wyoming should join 
forces in concerted action for the protection 
of our larger game animals, This is no 
‘*hobby’’ of Sports AFIELD’s, but the 
frequently-expressed conviction of the most 
public-spirited people of both States. Our 
first introduction to Mr. ‘Ross, clerk of 
Carbon County, Wyo., was by means of 
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the subjoined letter—and we are very glad 
to know him. The West is sadly in need 
of more men of his stamp. Secretary 
Lerchen, to whom the letter is addressed 
(and who will be remembered as having 
done such valued service in the effectual 
suppression of the duck-netting business 
in Northern Colorado during the past few 
years), has done, and is yet doing, much in 
the cause of game protecti pecially 
when one pauses to consider the very lim- 
ited means at his disposal. 


Charles Lerchen, Secretary Colorado State Fish 
and Game Commission—DEar Sir: In aod te 
ours of 20th ult., would state that mg 4 
b Perkins of Dixon, Carbon County, Wyo., 
making” as ap ay of — regularly and adh 
twice a week to H. gg Denver, Colo. ; 
also shipments of hides to hn Miller & Co., 
Chicago; the former by express, the latter by 
freight. ’ Before shipments can be made, our law 
uires that his affidavits must be recorded in 
office; this, I believe, he has done in eve: 
— are sworn to before C. 
Cowan, notaries public of 
Dixon, Wyo. These affidavits set forth that the 
animals were killed in Routt wera Colo., and 
not in Loge cor of your laws. I have been told 
that your warden in Routt County is 
my “standing in” a” with the deal. However, I make 
gee ag be as it is more hearsay than evidence. 
T believe that it is to the interest of both Colo- 
rado and Wyoming that this wholesale slaughter 
ot me be stones a that our officers be 
to co-opera’ th those of Colorado and 
em it. If you nae copies of the affidavits for 
shipment, will furnish them to you at actual cost 
of clerk hire; or, if you skould conclude to send 
ve him full access to 
our records and any outside information that we 
can collect. Yours tru truly, 
B.8. wee: County Clerk. 
Rawlins, Carbon County, Wi 
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a representative here, will 
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AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 





As Told in Divers Clippings by Our 
Exchange Editor. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


Good lack, he hath traveled , he hath made the 
Grand Tour. Beshrew “ih but he tells strange 
things.—‘‘ The Alchemist,” a tragedy. 


\ | R. ISRAEL B. CORNERLOTS, of 
the enterprising real-estate firm of 
Cashup & Cornerlots, has returned 

from an extended trip amongst the towns 


of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Cornerlots, while 
one of our most energetic business men, is 
; also a gentleman of culture and refinement, 
: whose quick observations takes enlightened 
’ views of men and things. The opinions of 


, such a man regarding the places he has re- 
. cently visited cannot but be of interest to 


p our readers, so we accordingly sent a repre- 
sentative of this journal to call on Mr. 
S Cornerlots and interview him on his recent 
" travels. 
f Mr. Cornerlots was found at his office 
of _ busily engaged in clearing away the vast 
e amount of business that had accumulated 
e during his absence, but, notwithstanding 
t, he had scarcely a moment to spare, kindly ~ 
2] consented to devote a few minutes to our 
, reporter. 


Reporter—‘‘ Good day, Mr. Cornerlots; 


glad to see you back with us again. How 
did you enjoy your recent trip ?”’ 
a Cornerlots—‘‘Immensely. Had a splen- 
! did time.” 
~s R.—" Quite an extended trip, was it 
not ?”’ 
24 C.—Yes. We visited: Seattle, Tacoma, 
” Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
ar Diego, and came home by the Southern 
of Pacifie.”’ 


R.—“ And what is your opinion of the 











country generally, and of the future pros- 
pects of the towns you name?”’ 
C.—‘‘Splendid country ; thriving towns. 
But let me tell you, young man, that no- 
where in the whole journey did I see prop- 
erty so cheap, considering its distance from 
the business center and its other advan- 
tages, as it isin Denver. No, sir; Denver 
is the best town for real-estate investments 
in the country to-day. Why, take the 
property I am interested in—I saw nothing 
that could come near it. There’s our 
Gally West Addition, only five miles west 
of Sloan’s Lake ; on rising ground ; with a 
proposed cable-road skirting it on the 
north and a proposed electric-road on the 
south ; lots all staked; wide streets and 
alleys; finest artesian water in the world, 
to be had at a depth of 5,000 feet, anda 
company formed and prepared to sink a 


well as soon as sufficient stock is sold; no - 


city taxes; no smoke; no dust; lots only 
$100—five dollars down and balance in 
tweity years. Why, them cities I men- 
tioned ain’t got anything can hold a candle 
to it. No, sir, Denver, is still on top, you 
bet.’’ 

R.—‘“‘ Well, I’m glad you had such a 
pleasant trip, Mr. Cornerlots, and also that 
you find Denver is not suffering by com- 
parison with other places. Good day, sir.’”’ 

C.—‘‘ Yes, yes. Travel enlarges a man’s 
mind and broadens his views. Good day, 
young man, good day. Call again. Al- 
ways glad to see newspaper men. Here— 
take a few maps and circulars of that Gally 
West Addition. If you sell any lots 
there’s 10 per cent. in it for you. Good 
day.”—Denver Drummer. 


Mr. I. B. Cornerlots,‘a wealthy end 
representative citizen of Denver, Colo., is 
stopping at the Ranier. Mr. Cornerlots 
has been making a tour of the coast, and, 
when seen by our reporter last evening, 
was enthusiastic in praise of Seattle and 
her wonderful resources. He considers our 
realty values astonishingly reasonable com- 
pared to those of any other town he has 
visited, and more than justified by our 
splendid prospects. He passed through 
Tacoma on his way here. ‘‘ They havea 
fair town there,’’ he remarked, ‘* but it is 
destined, eventually, to be but a suburb of 
Seattle.”? Mr. Cornerlots having expressed 
his intention of closing out all his interests 
in Denver and locating here permanently, 
a committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
will show him over the city to-morrow and 
entertain him in the evening with a ban- 
quet.—Seattle Salamander. 


Among recent arrivals at ‘“The Tacoma’’ 
is I. Buncombe Cornerlots, Esq., a heavy 
capitalist of Denver, Colo. Mr. Corner- 
lots is on an extended pleasure trip, and is 
giving particular attention to Puget Sound. 
He expresses himself as surprised at the 


great strides in material prosperity Tacoma _ 


has recently made, but considers our past 
only an earnest of what we will do in the 
near future, as he can readily see we have 
here all the elements of a great city. In 
his opinion, the prices asked for property 
here are remarkably low, considering the 
many advantages we have to offer ; and he 
is so impressed with the opportunities held 
out by Tacoma that he contemplates real- 
izing on all his Denver property, and mov- 
ing his business here. In view of this 
resolution, the Board of Trade has taken 
on itself the expense of Mr. Cornerlots’ 
entertainment while he remains our guest. 
In speaking of Seattle, last evening, Mr. 
Cornerlots alluded to it as a town of mag- 
nificent prospects, but said the people 
there had discounted them past redemp- 











tion. ‘Tacoma need fear no such rival,”’ 
he remarked.—Tacoma Tattler. 

A recent arrival at the Hotel Portland is 
the Hon. Israel B. Cornerlots of Denver, 
one of Colorado’s millionaire business 
men, who is visiting the Pacific Coast 
partly on business and partly on pleas- 
ure. Mr. Cornerlots was seen by a re- 
porter of the Platitude yesterday after- 
noon, and expressed himself as greatly im- 
pressed with our beautiful city. ‘‘ Port- 
land,’’? he exclaimed, ‘‘holds the key to 
the situation. Here the great metropolis 
of the new Northwest must be. I have 
been all over Puget Sound. There are 
many thriving villages there, but none of 
them has an assured future, and the prices 
asked for property are out of all proportion 
to its real value. Here your prices are 
moderate to a degree. You might ask 
double what you do and not be thought ex- 
tortionate. Onmy return to Denver I in- 
tend to clean up everything and come and 
cast my lot with Portland.’’ A number of 
our prominent citizens have arranged for a 
grand banquet and ball to be tendered Mr. 
Cornerlots during his stay, on which occa- 
sion he will be presented with a mag- 
nificent gold-headed cane.—Portland Plat- 
itude. 

That miserable old blatherskite, I. B. 
Cornerlots, we understand, was in town 
last week. We wish he had called on us, 
for we greatly desire to interview him 
about a bill for advertising, with some 
three years interest tied to it. He has 
been at his usual bunco game amongst 
towns of Washington and Oregon, and is, 
we believe, ‘‘booming”’ a wildcat addition 
near Denver. Pass the old beggar along. 
—Los Angeles Lyre. 

—_— 


LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 





The Tabor Grand. 

That pronounced operatic success, “ The Little 
Tycoon,” cannot well fail of attracting large audi- 
ences at the Tabor the present week. ‘‘ With the 
possible exception of ‘Erminie,’” writes one of 
Washington’s best dramatic critics, “I regard 
Willard Spenser’s ‘Little Tycoon’ as the best 
comic opera ever on the boards.” There are sev- 
eral reasons for this belief, among which may be 
mentioned its continuity of thought, its pleasant 
sentiment and its effective tableaux, while a 
well-balanced mise en scene rounds out the story, 
which is delightfully told. ‘‘The Little Tycoon” 
is an admirable satire on the tendency of the 
present age to fawn on the nobility of other na- 
tions. The opera is remarkably bright and tune- 
ful; its action is graceful and laughable, and its 
humor as rippling and pure as the delicious melo- 
dies which follow each other in rapid and charm- 
ing succession. 


The New Broadway. 

The actual building of a railroad, with all the 
digging, blasting, hammering and consequent 
noise and bustle attendant upon such an under- 
taking, is one of the great scenes in ‘‘ The Mil- 
lionaire,” Daniel Sully’s new play, which he will 
produce at the Broadway this week. In this 
scene the ordinary stage-hand is not called into 
requisition, as Mr. Sully engages, at regular 
union rates, gangs of simon-pure railroad labor- 
ers, who are given to understand that they have 
been engaged not at all for show, but for work, 
pure and simple. The staging of this scene isa 
revelation in a theatrical line, as a railroad track 
is laid complete, the smallest detail not being 
neglected. 

Next week will usher in what has been called 
an important revolution in dramatic workman- 
ship—to-wit, ‘“‘The Two Sisters,”” by Denman 
Thompson and George W. Ryer, so widely known 
as the authors of ‘“‘Thé Old Homestead.”’ We 
look forward with interest to the appearance of 
this ideal creation. 

















There is certainly something in angling that 
tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure 
serenity of mind.— Washington Irving. 


ANGLING LORE. 





BY H. B. STEPHENS. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
FISHING RODS. 

EVERAL years ago I was in the fac- 
~ tory of one of the best fishing-rod 

makers in the country. It was in 
Vermont, and I studied with particular in- 
terest and care the process of making split- 
bamboo fishing-rods. 

It is strange that in rods apparently 
alike and made with the same skill and 
attention, a great difference will be found 
to exist. It would appear that the spring 
of the wood is different. Bamboo varies a 
great deal, and the rod-maker told me that 
great care was necessary in selecting the 
piece. The strips, he said, are cut from 
the round cane with a circular saw and 
then worked down by planing to hexagonal 
segments. In the planing the fiber is 
closely scrutinized and its quality noticed 
—an especially sharp look-out being kept 
for flaws. When polished smooth two at 
a time the strips are glued together till the 
joint or tip is complete. 

In the rods made within the past few 
years more pliability has been given to the 
butts; that is, there is more spring just be- 
low where the second joint fits in. The 
result is, that in striking the fish there is 
not so much snapping-off of joints at the 
ferrules and the spring of the rod is apt to 
hook the fish. 

These split-bamboo rods (machinery- 
made being somewhat less expensive than 
the hand-made) are most certainly marvels 
of workmanship. The trout-rods, a little 
over eight feet long as now made, can be 
had about five ounces in weight. The 
tips are made of eight strips of bamboo, 
and so deftly are they made that those who 
have not seen them made can hardly credit 
the fact. The strips are not as thick as a 
darning-needle; yet, when glued and 
spliced, are very strong. The butt is fre- 
quently of locust wood. These rods vary 
in price—a good one costing from thirty- 
five to forty-five dollar each. 

Formerly lancewood was used for tips, 
previous to which they were made of 








whalebone, fastened to the main joint of 
the rod. Then pretty much all the rod 
was made of lancewood, after which green- 
heart was found to be an improvement 
upon the lancewood. Next tosplit-bamboo, 
which is most in favor at the present time, 
is an African wood, Noib, which is very 
tough and of finer grain than the green- 
heart. It is difficult to see how split- 
bamboo for tips and joints can be improved 
upon. It is light, springy and strong, and 
stands a great deal of wear and tear. 

One of the first split-bamboo rods ever 
made was made about thirty-five years 
It is made of three 
joints, with a round butt of hard wood. 


ago in Pennsylvania. 


The tips are of four strips of split-bamboo 
worked down till they are round. The rod 
weighs twelve ounces and is serviceable 
yet. 

What a change or contrast between these 
exquisite split-bamboo rods and the one 


used by the Father of Angling, Izaxk . 


Walton. It is related that a fae simile of 
the rod used by gentle Izaak was made 
some years ago by a New York rod-maker 
and looked like a heavy bass rod, though 
in his time it was probably considered the 
acme of perfection. 

The first rod used by American anglers, 
as by other anglers, was probably a hick- 
ory one cut in the woods as occasion re- 
quired, and the success which even now is 
attained by the small boy with a hickory 
rod and a few angle worms is frequently 
sufficiently striking to put to shame the ex- 
perienced angler with his expensive split- 
bamboo and elaborate book of flies. The 
silk line and colored silken hackles and 
feathers will not tempt the spotted beauties 
from their pools, while the small boy trots 
home, grinning, with eight or ten pounds 
of trout on a forked stick. 

There are times when the tables are 
changed, and the expert angler will take 
the pound trout when the bait-fisherman 
can not get a fish. The latter, it will be 
found in some cases, has an advantage in 
knowing the waters, and even if he always 
succeeded in doing better than the expert, 
the latter certainly has the only pleasur- 
able sport and takes the only skilled 
means of killing the fish, which must be 
allowed to mean a great deal. 

It is quite interesting to inquire into the 








old ways of fishing. For instance; those 
days when reels were unknown and the 
angler, when he hooked a big salmon, had 
to throw in his rod and line and either 
swim or wade after it till the fish became 
tired. It is of course true that the art of 
fly-fishing had not then become developed 
and it would certainly have been thought 
an impossible feat to kill a fish with the 
rods now in use. The rods then made 
were quite primitive, as were the salmon- 
rods of even twenty years ago, which, 
in comparison with the modern ones, re- 
semble bean-poles. 

I have seen rods which an ancestor of 
mine had and which in his day (forty 
years ago) were considered marvels of skill- 
ful workmanship, and it was thought to 
be the triumph of angling to kill a twenty- 
five or thirty-pound salmon with them. A 
modern angler would think them strong 
and heavy enough to pull in a sixty-pound 
fish by main force without playing him at 
all. It was laborious work to cast a fly 
with them for twenty minutes. 

The modern angler’s task has been made 
very much easier in one sense and more 
difficult in another. It is now a task and 
a pleasure of skill instead of as it was for- 
merly a labor. There is one thing to be 
always remembered—all the skill in hand- 
ling a split-bamboo rod and casting a fly 
will avail but little if the habits of the fish 
are not studied. Once learn these and be- 
come acquainted with the locality to be 
fished, and good results are certain. 

ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 

For years the flies used in fly-fishing 
have been more remarkable for their 
striking colors or form than for any at- 
tempt to follow Nature very closely. It 
is held by some anglers that color is the at- 
tractive element in the artificial fly, while 
a few hold that the exact imitation of the 
insects upon which the fish feed is the 
great desideratum. It is unquestionably 
the case that fish will take a fly of gaudy 
colors which is an imitation of nothing un- 
der or above the waters; but it must be 
conceded that this is due to either curiosity 
or play ; and it will also be granted that, 
as a rule, those flies which in some degree 
represent an animate object will be found 
to be the most successful. And in addition 
to this, realistic movement must be im- 
parted to the fly ; so that it is easy to see 
that the argument of the colorist is not 
well-supported or borne out by the facts. 

Professional anglers, both in England 
and America, have an axiom that ‘‘ It mat- 
ters not the kind of fly, provided a natural 
movement is given to it.’”? And this may 
be taken as correct, in the main. Color 
attracts the salmonidxe family to some ex- 
tent, no doubt ; and it is a well-known fact 
that pike can be taken with a piece of red 
flannel as bait. But animation or life-like 
movements must be given to it ; this latter 
condition being paramount ,to, any thing 
else. The greedy pike, it seems, will at- 
tempt to seize all objects having motion, 
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from a duckling to a spoon; so it is to be 
granted that “‘ the natural movement”’ is, 
to a great extent, the secret of success in 
fly-fishing. 

The position is taken that the artificial 
flies of the future must be more realistic 
_in appearance than those of the past. 


Fishing for brook-trout with the artificial” 


fly will require more skill as fishing in- 
creases ; for the distrust of the fish in- 
creases correspondingly to the increase in 
fishing. 
clumsy American fly is useless in the clear 
chalk streams of England, simply from the 
fact that the fish are cognizant of the dan- 
ger that lurks in a glittering object. - It is 
said of a fish that he ‘rises short,’? when 
his impetuous career is suddenly arrested, 
just at the moment he is about to seize the 
fly. This is so instantaneous that it is 
hardly possible that it can be other then 
the same power that causes the human eye 
to close in presence of danger. It is a kind 
of reflex nervous action. 

It is true that in waters infrequently 
fished, the ordinary artificial fly is more 
deadly than in waters frequently fished. 
A portion of this lack of success in the lat- 
ter case may be due to the. wariness of the 
trout increasing because of more frequent 
disturbance. And on the other hand, as 
stated above, a portion of the success of the 
gaudy impossible flies is due to the play- 
fulness of the trout—an irresistible and in- 


sane impulse to seize upon any thing, ani- * 


mate and inanimate. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
correct imitation of a fly upon which a trout 
is feeding isa better lure than some hid- 
eous nondescript? The class of insects 
upon which the salmonide feed are the 
ephemeride, which are ‘‘children of the 
stream floating - lightly, gracefully, and 
without a struggle on their native ele- 
ment.’’ Quite a number of anglers impart 
to the artificial fly a struggling movement 
and a succession of uneven and aimless 
jumps, at once destroying its effectiveness. 
The manufacture of an artificial fly must 
become a work of art, rivaling Nature’s re- 
sults, in appearance at least. 

THE TROUT FAMILY. 

The vomer is anatomically defined as a 
thin, flat bone separating the nostrils ; and 
the vomer in fishes is the front part of the 
roof of the mouth—a bone lying immedi- 
ately behind the bones forming the front of 
the upper jaws. 

Trout all belong to the salmon family 
and are grouped under the head of salmon- 
ide. Yet they are not all salmons. The 
classification name of charr (salvelinus) has 
been given to the majority of them. The 
Eastern speckled trout, the Rangeley blue- 
back trout, other New England trout, and 
the ‘‘saibling’’ of Germany (introduced 
about three years ago) are to be classed 
under the name charr; as are also the trout 
of Alaska and Arctic America. 

The true salmon trout (Salmo) are the 
rainbow trout, the German trout and the 





It is said that the large and * 





Loch Leven, all these being importations 
in the East ; out here in the West, are the 
rainbow trout, the Rio Grande and the 
black-spotted or ‘‘cut-throat’’ trout—the 
latter having received this name owing to 
a splash of crimson on the lower jaw. 

In the salmon trouts, teeth will be found 
on the body of the vomer, as well as on 
its head ; in the charrs, teeth are found 
only on the head of the vomer. Therefore, 
a single or double series of teeth on the 
front part of the mouth show the fish to be 
a salmon trout ; a single patch of teeth in 
the rear and on the roof of the mouth show 
that it is a charr. 

The fontinalis has a mottled body, and in 
Northern waters has a few teeth on the roof 
of the tongue; in Southern waters these 
teeth are absent. It is probably due to 
the feed. It is to be remembered that the 
colors and markings will vary according to 
the water and food. 

The lake trout has a raised crest on the 
roof of the mouth, extending backward. 
These are caught of twenty pounds 
weight in the Northern lakes, usually by 
trolling with the minnow. 

The blue-back trout, a charr, has been 
found only in one of the Maine lakes, and 
is seldom over ten inches in length, with a 


bluish tint on the back from the head to * 


the well-forked tail. 

The Greenland trout, another charr, is 
believed to be the sea trout of Canada and 
Labrador, which some authorities have 
held to be the brook trout. Professor 
Goode, in his work ‘‘ American Fishes ,”’ 
refers to this. 

On the Pacific Slope is the malma, Dolly 
Varden or bull trout—the only representa- 
tive of the charrs there. It is the only 
red-spotted trout yet found there. 

The only salmon trout of American 
origin in Eastern waters is the rainbow 
trout (salmo irideus)—a Pacific Coast trout, 
which has a lateral band more or less red- 
dish. 

The black-spotted or Rocky Mountain 
trout, a salmon trout, is the most widely- 
known to anglers. It has as many names 
as half a dozen convicts. In addition to 
thé two names given, it is called salmon 
trout of the Columbia, Yellowstone trout, 
lake trout, silver trout, and ‘‘ cut-throat ’’ 
trout, as above stated. 

Then there is the Rio Grande trout (sal- 
mo spilurus) and its twin brother (pleuriti- 
cus) found in the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado rivers and in moun- 
tain streams. It has a very large mouth, 
an unusually convex head, and numerous 
black spots posteriorly, especially on the 
adipose and tail fins. It has the largest 
mouth in proportion to size of any of the 
salmon trout of the West. 

The largest salmon trout of American 
waters is that found on the Pacific Coast 
from the Sacramento River to Kodiak, 
Alaska ; sometimes it is called the steel or 
hard-head. It weighs sometimes twenty- 
five pounds. 

Denver, Colo. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF IT. 


ELIEVING that the readers of 
Sports AFIELD should hear all 
sides of the question, we print the 

following, which emanates from an angling 
correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, and should be pleased to hear 
further from the piscicultural fraternity on 
the subject. In view of the caustic ar- 
raignment of ‘‘The Fingerling Fisherman,”’ 
by Mr. Charles Barker Bradford, an emi- 
nent authority, in our January issue, it 
should prove especially interesting ; 

Do.I intend to keep this small fish? Of 
course I shall keep him. You have the 
common notion that small trout should be 
put back and only large fish taken home. 
This notion is one of the absurdities of 
angling literature and angling legislation. 
It is just possible that continual combat- 
ing may in time educate the people, so 
that what is called ‘“‘fish culture’? may 
proceed on correct principles. 

The best way to combat it would prob-- 
ably be to take the boldest course, and ad- 
vocate statute laws forbidding the capture 
of any trout weighing over a pound. Bet- 
ter still, for a few years at least, would be 


- the preservation, in some waters, of all 


weighing over half a pound. 

The indignation with which the city 
sportsman has met this proposition when I 
have heretofore made it has been very 
amusing. But no one ventures to answer 
the common-sense argument, namely, that 
if you wish to breed for food or market 
purposes, any animals, cattle, sheep, chick- 
ens, trout, you are very ignorant indeed-if 
you adopt the practice of killing off your 
old breeders every spring, and depending 
for future increase on the young animals. 
Take, for example, a farm, through which 
runs a good stream. The owner desires to 
restore the trout-fishing which was once 
good, and which supplied his family with 
many luxurious meals. They eat lamb, 
chickens, veal, various meats. They con- 
sider the question of adding fish to their 
home supply. The farmer purchases a lot 
of trout and stocks the stream. Then he 
consults books, anglers and statute law, for 
instruction how to secure a steady supply 
of trout in his brook. He is told never to 
kill small fish, but when they grow large 
to kill and eat them. He tries the experi- 
ment, catches all the trout he can which 
are over five inches long, and expects a lot 
more from year to year. He finds his ex- 
periment is a dead failure, as ninety-nine 
out of a hundred have found it of late 
years. Then he tries again on common- 
sense principles. He treats trout as he 
treats his hens and his sheep, keeping the 
well-grown for breeders, and killing each 
year more or less of his lambs, chickens 
and young trout. This time he is success- 
ful. In his stream are a goodly number of 
large trout. They grow to weigh from one 
to three or four pounds each. He would 
no more kill one of those large trout than 
he would kill his breeding sheep. From 
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each pair of them he expects, and has, 
every year many thousands of young fish. 
He preserves them two years, by which 
time they are good little food-fish. The 
stream swarms with them. He kills out 
frogs, suckers, all enemies of trout eggs 
and young fry. But even without special 
eare he finds that his large trout afford his 
family and his friends an ample supply of 
fish every spring. 

I have no doubt that the total disappear- 
ance of trout from very many streams is 
due to the fact that the large fish have 
been killed out. Apply to the streams of 
all the country the same principles which 
the breeder of trout for sale applies in his 
artificial tanks and ponds. Repeal the 
ridiculous statutes which forbid killing 
and eating the trout chickens, and enact 
and enforce statutes forbidding the taking 
of any breeders, in short, of all which 
weigh over a pound. Each pound trout, if 
left to live, will be ancestor of a hundred 
thousand trout, and the breeders will live 
ten or twenty years continually producing. 
Every year a few young fish will escape 
the hook and grow up to be within the pro- 
tection of law. The doctrine of heredity 
probably has much to do with the small 
size of trout in many streams. 
ble, and probable, that the continual 
breeding from small fish in successive gen- 
erations establishes a small anatomical 
structure in the race. It is so with 
mammals. Why not so with fish? There 
are waters in which trout never grow large. 
I have fished the Pemigewasset River for 
thirty years from Profile Lake to the 
Flume Bridge, about six miles of stream, 
and it is safe to say Ihave taken more than 
fifty thousand trout out of it. I have 
seen more than four times that number of 
trout which others have taken from it. I 
have never in all these years seen six 
trout, taken in that part of the river, 
which weighed a half pound each. This 
is not due to much angling, and the reduc- 
tion of size by killing the large fish, but 
seems due to the fact that the race of trout 
in the river are small from ancient origin. 
For when, more than thirty years ago, I 
first fished it, the catch was just as now, 
all small fish, rarely one which weighed 
four ounces. But these are among the 
most delicious table fish in the world— 
vastly superior to large trout. 

The sole question in trout-raising and 
_ protection is the food question. The 
sporteman’s pleasure in taking large fish is 
not to be considered. But pretty much 
all our game and fish legislation is dictated 
by the desires of the sportsman, instead of 
directed toward the food supply of the 
people. Nor is it at all probable that we 
shall have any reform, unless we can rele- 
gate the whole business of fish and game 
laws to the local authorities, in counties or 
sections of country. This is very certain— 
that the agricultural populations of New 
England are growing very restive under 
the foolish laws which now prevail in re- 
gard to fish, birds and wild beasts, and it 





It is possi- ” 





would not be surprising if they should re- 
solve on repealing all laws. They recog- 
nize’ the fact that while, during the past 
twenty-five years, there have been all sorts 
of laws devised in the cities, and scores of 
fish commissions appointed with public 
money to expend, the result has not been 
to restore salmon to the rivers or trout to 
the streams. That, on the contrary, the 
trout are less numerous from year to year, 
in the settled parts of the country, and are 
diminishing rapidly in the lakes and rivers 
of the wild country. 

I am perfectly aware of the offense which 
my plain speaking will give. But there is 
a limit to patience. I have watched fora 
long succession of years the work of fish 
commissions on the Merrimac, Connecticut 
and other rivers. I have read the annual 
flaming account of a salmon caught at Say- 
brook, and another at Livermore Falls. ~ If 
it be a fact that a salmon or two, or fifty, 
have been taken in nets at the mouth of 
the Connecticut—if it be a fact, it is a most 
ridiculous result of the years of experiment 
at re-stocking the river with the great food 
fish which once swarmed in it. There is 
not the slightest promise in it for the fu- 
ture. Nor will the trout be preserved in 
our streams by the protection of small fish, 
in the vain hope that they will grow up to 
be the large delight of the city angler. 

aes aed S. 
An Interesting Explanation. 

Editor Sports Afield: Will you or some of your 
numerous readers kindly explain the Russian 
method of dry impregnation. Is it used in our 
American hatcheries? H. OLson. 

Laramie City, Wyo. 

Desiring to answer Mr. Olson’s inquiry 
in the most intelligent manner, we mailed 
it to Mr. Fred Mather, superintendent of 
the New York State Fish Hatchery at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, with the fol- 
lowing very interesting result : 

Editor Sports Afield: ; 

The Russian method of dry impregna- 
tion of eggs of the salmonide came to our 
fish-culturists about twelve or fifteen years 
ago (I am writing at a distance from my 
library or I could state the exact year) 
through a translation from some Russian 
paper, translated by Mr. George Shepard 
Page of New York, the then vice-president 
of the American Fisheries Society, and it 
marked an important epoch in fish-culture. 

The process is simple. It consists of us- 
ing only the water which adheres to a wet 
pan into which the male and female ele- 
ments are stripped (when fully ripe, of 
course), so that each egg, when distending 
itself by the absorption of its surrounding 
fluids, will be certain to take in the very 
important fluid of the male—the ‘‘sperma- 
tozoa’’ of scientists. 

A trout egg—and other eggs of the sal- 
monidz as well—absorbs water and what- 
ever it may contain, for a period of twenty 
to thirty minutes, until it is distended and 
spherical. After this nothing can enter it, 
and if the male element has not been ab- 









sorbed during this time no impregnation 
can take place. 

Before the ‘‘ dry *’ method—which is not 
actually dry—was discovered, we first 
stripped the eggs of trout in a pan half 
filled with water, and the absorption began 
«before the milt could get in its fine work ; 
and the consequence was that a great num- 
ber of infertile eggs had to be picked out. 
Now, no trout-culturist uses more water 
than adheres to a wet pan or drips from a 
fish when taking eggs of salmonide. When 
it comes to taking eggs of shad or other 
fishes whose eggs float, we use water be- 
cause the delicate membrane, or shell, will 
not endure the weight of other eggs, as the 
ova of trout and salmon will. The latter 
eggs are laid in gravel and are covered by 
it; hence, Nature has provided for rougher 
usage than in the case of some other spe- 
cies. 

In shad-hatching we do not use the dry, 
or Russian method ; nor do we use it in the 
impregnation of any eggs except those of 
the salmonidx, where we find it to give the 
best results. FRED MATHER. 

fee lis acai 
A Too-Credulous Tenderfoot. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

The initial waters of those streams in 
the Rocky Mountains having their source 
on either side of the Continental Divide 
burst from the ground in clear, cold 
springs and form a beautiful rivulet which 
flows for some distance through grassy 
meadows before reaching the inevitable 
cafion. 

During the winter the snow covers these 
springs many feet in depth, and until the 
middle of the summer banks are found 
whose edges are lapped by these little rills. 

Last summer a party of us were camped 
at one of these springs in Wyoming. * * 
Among our number was a representative 
of an Eastern State, who was making 
his first trip west of the Mississippi River. 
* * * * Our cook, an old-timer in the 
mountains, was explaining to this gentle- 
man that the waters in these springs was 
so cold that he had often seen trout jump 
onto these banks in the heat of summer, 
where they would lay for some time seem- 
ing to enjoy the higher temperature which 
they had attained ; after which they wrig- 
gle back into the stream again. * * * * 
No one of the company supposed that our 
Eastern friend would ac¢ept this story as 
aught else than a Western invention. 
What was my horror, therefore, on reach- 
ing the railroad station a few days later to 
overhear this gentleman relating, to a guest 
at the hotel where we were stopping, this 
fable as an actual experience of his. 

Santa Fe, N. M. F. T. WEBBER. 

PERE NCEE 

Ir you have any friends who you 
think might be intterested in any of the 
varied features of this journal, -we shall 
esteem it a real favor to receive their 
names and addressés. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 





The Peori&i Bicycle Club has moved into new 
and commodious quarters. 

“Detroit in 91” is the league cry. And popu- 
lar “ Griff” of the Detroit Wheelmen sits back in 
his chair and chuckles at the result of his untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of his native city. 


One suspended American racing man is said to 
have paid his own washing-bill during the season 
that is past. This, however, does not persuade 
the racing board that he has a ‘‘clean sheet.” 


A neatly-printed invitation to hand asks us to 
attend the first grand ball of the Press Cycling 
Club, which was held Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5, at Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. Many 
thanks to President Schooley for the same. 


Eight St. Louis wheelmen are credited with 
covering twenty-one miles in thirty-eight min- 
utes, in a laté issue of one of the papers. There 
is yet work for the cycling missionary—the con- 
version to wheeling of the printer who set that 
up. 

At a recent meeting of the Associated Cycling 
Club of Chicago resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending that the L. A. W. meet be held in De- 
troit in 1891 and in Chicago in 1898. A very wise 
action, we say, yet incomplete without Washing- 
ton for ’92. 


Cycling in St. Louis has been hampered consid- 
erably of late by the too-frequent sprinkling of 
the asphalt-paved streets, which in some cases 
seems unnecessary, besides rendering the surface 
slippery and dangerous. Provision has been made 
whereby next season the streets will remain dry 
the greater part of the day. 

Eight patterns of safety Wheels will be put on 
the market this year by the Overman Wheel Co. 
The Overman company produced the first hollow 
tire for bicycles, and the word ‘‘cushion” as ap- 
plied to air tires was first seen in their 1887 cata- 
logue, where it is alluded toas “a tire which pro- 
vides for an inner open space into which the rub- 
ber can cushion.” 


Eighteen hundred and ninety—although that 
record-destroyer, the pneumatic, first showed its 
flying powers last year—has worked the most re- 
markable changes in wheeling records in the his- 
tory of cycling. Nearly every record from the 
quarter-mile to the twenty-four-hour has suf- 
fered. And yet we are told that the speeding 
qualities of the cushion and pneumatic are al- 
most entirely undeveloped. If such is the case, 
Editor Prial’s prediction is only too true, and we 
shall see mile after mile streaked off in 2:15. 


Next Monday (the 16th inst.) the National As- 
sembly of the L. A. W. will proceed to elect offi- 
cers for the coming term. James R. Dunn, the 
present chief official of the League, will undoubt- 
edly be elected to the presidency for another two 
years, as he has no opposition whatever. For 
the office of first vice-president we have Albert 
Mott, chief consul of Maryland, Major Burdette 
of Connecticut, Chief Consul Dr. G. Carleton 
Brown of New Jersey and J. 8. Dean of Boston. 
Mr. Mott seems to be the most popular candidate 
for this office and should be elected. For second 
vice-president are mentioned Messrs, Burdette, 
Dean and Brown, while W. M. Brewster seems to 
have a sure thing of the treasuryship for another 
term. 








- A Popular Wheelman. 

We herewith present our readers with a good 
likeness of J. L. Blackadore, one of Denver's 
rising young wheelmen. Mr. Blackadore has 
been among us legs than a year, but in that time 
he has risen to a height of popularity and esteem 
attained only by a few of our much older cyclists. 
He was born at Canton, IIl., in 1864, and is there- 
fore in his 27th year. Commencing wheeling in 
1885, he joined the L. A. W. in 1886 and was local 
consul for his (Illinois) district two years. Mr. 
Blackadore is no snail on the track, and values 
among his trophies many ist prizes won in I- 
linois, among which are a prize-cup at Fulton 
County Fair Association, silver cup at Macomb, 
gold medal at Canton (given by Canton Bicycle 
Club) and several 2nds in minor events. His 
mount is a 52-inch Victor. Mr. Blackadore came 
to Denver in May, 1890, and joined the Social 
Wheel Club in June following. He is a valued 
member of the Denver Cyclists’ Union ; also one 
of the board of directors of the same. He was 
elected president of the Social Wheel Club at its 
recent annual election in January last, and will 
be a valuable adjunct at the head of affairs in the 
8. W. C. during his coming term. Mr. Blackadore 
is one of those bright, witty, genial and good- 
natured fellows who make friends on every side, 
and at present holds a trusted position as book- 
keeper with C. W. Coykendall, the Denver hard- 
ware man, at 733 Sixteenth street. 

SO Sane 
The D.C. U. Annual Election. 

The annual meeting of the Denver Cyclists’ 

Union for the purpose of electing officers for the 





MR. J. L. BLACKADORE. 





coming year was held on Wednesday evening, 
the 4th inst., at the Social Wheel Club’s rooms in 
the Charles Block. There was a large attend- 
ance—nearly 100 shares being represented, either 
in person or by proxy. By a motion qffered by 
Mr. Perkins, a new office was created by dividing 
the office of secretary-treasurer into two distinct 
offices—it heretofore being the duty of one man. 
Following is a result of the election: President, 
C. C. Hopkins; vice-president, E. 8S. Hartwell; 
secretary, J. A. McGuire; treasurer, W. E. Per- 
kins. The election of the balance of the board of 
directors—the four foregoing officers constituting 
a part of the same—resuited in Messrs. J. L. 
Blackadore, Robert Gerwing, F. N. Coleman, 
Austin Banks and G, BE. Hannan receiving the 
largest number of votes. A meeting of the board 
of directors will shortly be held, when important 
business connected with the spring tournament 
will be transacted. ; 
ee _ 
The New York and Coanecticut divisions are 
out with a series of three prizes—$50, $30 and $20 
—for the best collection of not less than three 
photographs sent to I. B, Potter, Potter Building, 
New York, or Charles L. Burdette, Hartford, Ct. 
The photographs must be sent in before May 1 
and be confined to such scenes as most aptly il- 
lustrate the unfitness of the public roads as a 
means of transit. A full statement of the partic- 
ulars must accompany each set of photographs, 
as also date, location and name of sender. 











THE S. W. C. BANQUET. 





Suse Social Wheel Club's Annual Banquet is 
an event which the members of the club 
and a few of its privileged friends always look 
forward to in anticipation of a good time. 

The coming of the 8rd Annual was no devia- 
tion from the rule, and when, shortly after mid- 
night of January 22,.the merry wheelmen dis- 
persed from Mrs. Given’s dining parlors, all must 
have agreed that their expectations had been 
fully realized. 

The start was made from the club-rooms in the 
Charles Block at 9:30, with forty-three members 
and their guests inline. The officers of the club 
took rank first, the guests and members of the 
press next, while the members, each with a 
badge of red, black and gold (the club colors), 
brought up the rear. After arriving at the dining 
room, the same order of things prevailed—the 
officers occupying the table which formed the top 
of a big T, while the press, the guests and the 
members were stationed at the stem in the order 
named. Before the menu was served the follow- 

















ing program was enjoyed : 
CRRUMEE. iii Abrinincaiiienct Estudiantina 
Denver Mandolin Club. 
Violin Solo. Selected 
Mr. J. M. Barmettler. 
Recitation Selected 
Mr. Joseph Newman. 
GREED ERs asco canesnetilajssens eens ces ensoemaensy Selected 
Messrs. Carpenter and Murray. 
Dae BPR ese BNE Siva ctekeoscebseonisroscgoged — 
Professor Block. 
ENE oon sasacontsnnindantetvigeneniaiegbosennties apettreyy Selected 
Mr, Joseph Newman. 
Wille WES sisi eiedictanl Selected 
Messrs. Harris and Barmettler. 
OI si cinstesnisthisnevastassesemibin tgs Sleigh Ride Polka 





Denver Mandolin Club. 

The recitations and songs of Mr. Newman were 
applauded to the ecifo. The duet of Messrs, Har- 
ris and Barmettler was well received, as were the 
selections of the Denver Mandolin Club. 

After the entertainment portion of the “bill of 
fare” had been dispensed with, President Black . 
adore arose, and in his persuasive manner was 
about to tell the fellows to “fall to,” when Cap- 
tain Brown arose to his feet and called the presi- 
dent to order by giving the signal for “‘ We want 
some bouillon,’ which demand was answered 
“ instanter.” 


Bouillon. 
Blue Points on the Half Shell. 
Celery. 


Queen Olives. 


Boned Turkey. te, Deviled Ham. 
Spiced Tongue, a l’Autriche. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


par age Salad. 
Broiled Quail, with Wild Plum Marmalade. 
HAUT SAUTERNE. 


Pickles. 
French Mustard. 


Lady Fingers. 
Cocoanu' 
Oran, 


Lettuce. Radishes. 


Orange Ice. 
arian Cream. 


Vino D’Oporto. Conchas Finas. 


Speeches that were full of good points, and 
none that were full of anything else, were made 
by Messrs. Blackadore, Hartwell, Coleman, Mack- 
lin, Brown, Harris, Block and Butcher after the 
feast. Toasts, wit and good cheer reigned su- 
pveme; and when it comes again in 92 we want 
to be there again. Don Luts. 

—__———_—_ 

The Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co. of Freeport, Il., is 
fast coming to rank among the most enterprising 
and popular wheel-manufacturing concerns of 
the day. Mr. D.C. Stover, the wide-awake presi- 
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A VACATION TRIP. 





BY PEDALLER. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


MOUNTAIN outing in Colorado is usually 

accompanied with enjoyable and jolly times, 
not unmixed with a spice of romance. But when 
one ventures into the Rockies on a bicycle, the 
adventure becomes doubly novel. Many Denver 
clubs often take a Sunday run up to Golden, 
Morrison, Platte Canon, Mount Vernon and 
Boulder—all of which towns offer very nice scen- 
ery and varied attractiveness not to be found ina 
city of the plains, where there is no small moun- 
tain to climb and no silvery creek bursting out of 
a canon whose walls seem to stand sentinel over 
unexplored beauty beyond. 

But to the wheelman who has had a sufficient 
taste of rough riding to understand that twelve 
miles an hour cannot be made through the moun- 
tains, slow time and a moderate mixture of walk- 
ing are objects of little concern. In fact, some 
little sacrifices are almost always necessary 
where pleasure would be enjoyed to the fullest. 
But I must get to business if I would abide by my 
promise to Sports AFIELD and attempt to de- 
scribe a pleasant outing a friend and the writer 
enjoyed in some of the mountains west of Den- 
ver the past fall. 

It was a Monday morning in September, and 
we had a full week at our disposal before return- 
ing to the begrimed office that had kept us pris- 
oners from air and sunshine for a whole year. 
Merrily we wheeled out of town, unburdened 
even by a thought as to where we should spend 
the night, and unencumbered by aught but our 
regular club uniform, a wg}!-filled cigar case and 
gossamer coats in case of rain. My friend, to 
whom I will assign the pseudonym of Hal, car- 
ried a “tool-box”’ in which was stored oil-can, 
wrench, screw-driver, strong cord and some thin 
strips of leather (the latter for use in case of a 
tire coming loose); and as our equipments were 
otherwise equally distributed, I was placed in 
charge of the cigars as a penalty for never carry- 
ing a tool-bag. 

Petersburg, the principal ornament of which is 
old “ Pap” Wyman and his eight-day clock, was 
reached at 7 o'clock, and as there was little wis- 
dom in disturbing the inhabitants of “ Pap’s” 
household for breakfast, the Morrison road, lead- 
ing west, was taken. The howling of a neigh- 
bor’s dog was the only sound that greeted our de- 
parture from this quaint little village, and we 
were soon preparing for a coast down the long 
hill that leads over the bridge crossing Platte 
River at this point. 

We arrived in Morrison (but recently almost 
destroyed by fire) in good spirits and hustled up 
the proprietor of the Cliff House with the asser- 
tion that we were just in a condition to properly 
dispose of a good-sized breakfast. Now, this 
news might have been hailed with delight by the 
keeper of the average chop-house, where the 
charges are in proportion to what is eaten; but 
to the keeper of a mountain resort, whose only 
customers as a rule are invalids who come down 
from their rooms in the morning and pick a rib, 
look at some small potatoes for dinner and go to 
bed supperless, this sudden unbosoming of our 
weakness seemed most unwelcome. He must 
have at first mistaken us for a pair of early-morn 
ing tramps, for it was not until he noticed our 
knickerbockers and wheels stacked et the gate 
that he bestowed on us respect of even mediocre 
form. 

In a half hour we were victims of the long, 
rough road leading from Morrison to Mount Ver- 
non. Many a poor tyro has learned his first les- 
sons in rough ricing on this up-hill road, and 
many an expert has wasted his strength in trying 
to scale it without a dismount, but so far, I be- 
lieve, all efforts have been for naught. After 
about three miles of hard struggling the summit 
was reached, from which point, after applying 
handkerchiefs to our perspiring faces, we turned 
to the left toward Mount Vernon. A hill is en- 








countered on going into the latter-named place, 
and we were going at a very brisk pace—Hal in 
the lead—when, about half way down, we came 
to a turn in the road, and the first thing I noticed 
was a little wheel fly up, a pair of legs go into the 
air and come down very hard again. It was a 
clean header, and before I could recover myself, 
and in an effort to dodge Hal in his predicament, 
I found myself speeding into a four-foot irrigat- 
ing ditch and traveling at a great rate—‘‘on my 
face.” The dark-complected keeper of the little 
store at Mount Vernon put in an appearance just 
in time to see us gathering ourselves and wheels 
together after the severe tussle with mother 
earth, and the glance he cast upon us two forlorn 
mortals at that moment will always linger in my 
memory, and it to this day enkindles in me a 
warm feeling of sympathy toward a fellow wheel- 
man inflicted with a header. He invited us over 
to his well and placed the contents thereof at our 
immediate disposal. Lucky to relate, our faces 
were unscathed; but the rusty feeling that per- 
vaded our bones made us yearn for home, mother 
or anything from which could be extracted some 
slight consolation. 

It was the noon hour, and nothing oftered out 
such tempting inducements as a good dinner. 
So accordingly the old man and his store were 
sought and our grievance laid before him. He 
took in the situation and supplied the want for 
twenty-five cents apiece. The dinner produced 
a bracing effect on us, but when I came to size up 
my anatomy preparatory to mounting I found 
that a slight bend of my arm caused a disagreea- 
ble squeaking in the neighborhood of my left ei- 
bow, while Hal complained of an abrasion in the 
vicinity of one of his knees. This discouraged 
the idea to move on just then, and we both simul- 
taneously sat down on a log by the pump and be- 
gan to mentally size up the situation. The cigar 
case was produced and put back again in my in- 
ner pocket without its contents being reduced. 
We were sick, Our races told it, although scarce- 
ly a word passed. 

In this contemplative mood we sat until the 
landlord came out, sat down a few feet away 
from us, and began perusing the morning paper. 
A conversation brought from him the informa- 
tion that the road up the canon was “ wery ruff 
fer them ‘er beggars” (meaning our wheels). We 
had not started out with the idea that the moun- 
tain roads were macadamized, and plucked up 
courage to tell him so. On the suggestion of Hal, 
as it was getting pretty well on in the afternoon, 
we decided to purchase some “tired-feeling anti- 
dote,” in liquid form, ride up the canon a mile or 
two, drink it, enjoy a cigar in peace, and return 
to the old man’s for the night. This move met 
the hearty approval of all parties, including the 
old man, who chuckled at the thtught of making 
a quarter out of the “tenderfeet,” as we after- 
ward thought he must have put us down for. 
Four o’clock found us enjoying our repast in a 
nestof sylvan boughs overlooking the road and 
at an angle of about 45 degrees above it. In the 
quiet seclusiom of our own company we smoked 
and chatted, forgetting all about the calamity of 
a few hours before until the waning strength of 
the sun’s rays told us it was time to return. The 
road back to the old man’s, being down grade, 
was soon disposed of. 

The second morning of our trip (Tuesday) 
found us up and going with spirits more lively 
than ever. The canon, at intervals, offered many 
attractions other than good walking. In fact, 
Hal jumped off his wheel at one time and swore 
by all sorts of pious names that he saw a grizzly 
bear through the brush ahead. Of course I 
backed down, too, not having lost any bear, and 
was in the act of taking refuge in a tree when I no- 
ticed a party in a light wagon coming up the can- 
on behind us. One of the men was armed with a 
Winchester, and on being acquainted of the cause 
of our alarm cautiously took up the lead against 
bruin, followed by Hal, who in turn was closely 
trailed by me. The bear was to be pointed out 
by Hal, whereupon it was to be immediately and 
mercilessly shot down, as bears are most danger- 
ous animals, especially when their appetite is in 












a normal state. The hunter, who was called Ed 
by his companions, advanced at a steady pace, 
until the clump of bushes in which the bear was 
seen was reached. Here Hal whispered some- 
thing in his (Ed’s) ear and pointed to a black ob- 
ject partially hid by the foliage. Ed, who seemed 
to possess every instinct of the true hunter, 
slowly walked to within twenty yards of the sup- 
posed bear, when he turned on us with a loud 
laugh and the exclamation: “Why, it’s a 
stump!” Cigars were passed around for want of 
something better, and the subject changed. We 
became on good terms with our friends at once, 
who had been down to Denver (starting from 
their ranch the day before) and were just getting 
back home. Their ranch, they said, was about 
ten miles further up the canon, and we were in- 
vited to come up and have dinner with them. 
As it was near that hour already we declined, 
saying we might happen along about supper- 
time. So, as they had had nothing to eat since 
leaving Denver that morning, and must reach 
home for the noon-day meal, whereas we were 
simply loafing and not out for fast time, they 
pulled ahead and left us—not, however, forget- 
ting to extend a warm invitation to visit them. 

We had lost an hour on the bear fiasco, and 
as our stomachs began to revolt against further 
abstinence, we thought it advisable to look about 
for a favorable stopping-place for dinner. We 
rode (and walked) a couple of miles further, 
when to our delight a home-like ranch made its 
appearance a half mile ahead. There seemed to 
be no men folks about the house, but as we found 
a very neat and rosy little female figure in charge 
of the culinary department, besides another who 
seemed to be acting in the capacity of chief gar- 
dener, we had no fault at all to find in the ab- 
sence of the men. We were as hungry and 
dusty as whee!men on a mountain trip generally 
get, and after arranging with the fair young 
maiden of the kitchen for dinner, we begged 
leave to enjoy the freedom of the premises— 
which request was granted with a, to me, most 
winning manner. A beautiful lawn a short way 
down from the house suggested a quiet :moke be- 
fore dinner, so hither we repaired.. Pretty soon 
a dainty figure brightened the dark doorway, a 
musical voice called “dinner,” and with a bound 
we were to the house and seated at as tempting a 
little collation as an epicure could desire. 

Dinner disposed of we were once more on the 
road up the canon—not without a mental specu- 
lation as to whether we should ever again meet 
the two fair ones of whose hospitality we had 
just partaken. But our keener senses were soon 
awakened by dodging the rough rocks which 
dotted the road in abundant profusion. It was 
8 o’clock when we left the house with les belles 
demoiselles, and our objective point now lay in 
the direction of Ed’s (the hunter whom we met) 
ranch, which we expected to reach in at least two 
hours’ riding. We were told it lay a mile up a 
small gulch which branched off the main canon. 
At a quarter of 5 we pulled up toa rude hut on 
a very rocky ground around which was built a 
barb-wire fence. A mongrel shepherd dog came 
to greet us from around the house, and as he 
showed no unfriendly disposition we soon had 
our wheels hoisted over the fence and stacked to- 
gether. Ed was found busy skinning a fine buck 
deer which a neighbor who had just come from a 
hunt over in Middle Park had presented him 
with. A half dozen steaks which he had cut from 
the choicest part of one of the rounds were siss- 
ing over a crackling fire, superintended by one of 
Ed’s brothers—he having two brothers and a 
friend from Montana as companions. 

[ To be continued.) 

"ad Rist Retasionis 


Pennsylvania contains some enterprising wheel 
clubs, as the following mileage report of the 
Wissahickons for the year 1890 will show: W. L. 
Welch, 6,621 miles; F. H. Welch, 5,302; Ollie 
Jones, 4,634; Frank H. Campion, 3,761; W. H. 
Wunder, 3,240; J. J. Gesselman, 3,190; George 
Speese, 1,692; H. P. Redman, 1,685; Alexander 
McConaughy, 1,612; Miss Welch, 1,585. 
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LOCAL MENTION. 


‘David G, Meek has joined the Ramblers. 

Prince Wells continues to do a brisk business 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Fred Hannan of the Ramblers has been pass- 
ing the winter at Golden. 


The S. W. C. contains a popular young wheel- 
man in J. L, Blackadore, whose picture adorns 
our first cycling page. 


Ernest L. Weiant of the Ramblers was the 
lucky winner of the Cross Shoe Co.'s piano at 
their last drawing. 


Louis Block of the 8. W. C. has commenced 
work for the Overman Wheel Co.'s Denver 
branch store at Eighteenth and Stout streets. 

Now that the paving fever has struck our city 
it is not to be done by halves, Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth have been commenced, and Seventeenth 
will be the’ next street paved, which will be 
started early in the spring. 

The spring meeting of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union will surpass anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted in the West. Prizes will be offered that 
will pay wheelmen to come from far and near to 
compete for, and the track will be a vast improve- 
ment over last year’s. 


Al V. Stauffer, the newly-elected captain of the 
Ramblers, makes a good official, besides being 
popular with the wheelmen. It is to be hoped 
that he will discountenance all forms of “ scorch- 
ing’’ which have been in vogue so much of late 
on the weekly club runs. 


Harry M. Jackson writes from Newport, Ky., 
that he is much pleased to note the turn cycling 
has taken in Colorado since his departure. He 
has not entirely abandoned racing, and was re- 
cently presented with a handsome medal by the 
Dayton (O.) Bicycle Club for representing it at the 
Marysville (Ky.) fair, besides taking three prizes 


at the races. 
PRAT a EES. es SA 


*Tis quite coinciding 
With cycles and boys 
That the more play they're given 
They make the more noise. 
——___$—~g>— 


AMONG THE FELLOES. 


Wilbur F. Knapp, the Denver cyclist of profes- 
sional fame, is wintering in San Francisco. 


JACK’S CRUISE ASHORE. 


— 


“Hello, shipmates, want a yarn? If so, I’ll 
tell ye of the cruise I had ashore.” 

“ Ay, ay, spin us the yarn, Jack Trueblock,” 
cried a chorus of voices as a jovial sailor entered 
the mess-room of the good ship Mary Jane. 

“ All right, lads, here goes,” he replied.. “ After 
I was paid off last month I sets sail for my sister 
Pollie’s, where I was always sure of a hearty wel- 
come. One day soon after I came ashore, when 
tacking about London, I see a lot of curious-look- 
ing craft with two wheels for hire or sale. I had 
often seen chaps spinning along on bicycles, so, 
thinks I, while I am ashore I’ll have a few sails 
on the two-wheelers, So into the shop I goes and 
buys a good big one for five pound. As I'd never 
ridden one afore I got the man what sold it to 
help me sail the vessel. All the morning we kept 
at it, and after ripping my breeches and falling 
overboard onto the man scores of times I learned 
how to steer the craft myself. Well, I takes her 
home, and after dinner starts on a cruise. Get- 
ting a couple of land-lubbers to steady the craft 
on an even keel, I claps my feet on the India- 
rubber handles in the middle of the big wheel 
and sets sail. It' was a prosperous voyage for a 
couple of mile, when I comes to the top of a long 
hill. Cocking my legs over the steering-bar like 
two bowsprits, and sitting well aft the mainmast, 
I lets her drift. With the wind fair astarn she 
drove on quicker and quicker til] I was ripping 
along at twenty knots an hour. All of a sudden, 
half way down the hill, a wagon of hay with 
three hosses all in a string began to cross the 
course. The captain of the vessel was walking 
alongside, so I roars out to him: ‘ Ahoy, there! 
breakers ahead! Clap on all sail or I’ll be aboard 
ye in a minute!’ He looked round, rushed to 
the hosses and dragged the wagon across just as 
-I went sailing by, close astarn, like a flash of 
lightning. As I whirled along round a bend in 
the hill I spied the top-sails of a drove of pigs 
near the bottom, and they were sailing slower 
than me straight ahead. I hailed the driver: 
‘Hold on, ye lubber! come to anchor one side of 
the channel. Furl your sails. Har’r’d a port!’ 
He made desperate efforts to drive the swine to 
one side, but as fast as he drove one aside two 
more run in the road. In asecond I was amongst 
them, ripping along at full sail. The enemy 
heard me coming along, and about five of the 





J. B. Dunlop, the inventor of the p tic 
tire, is about to float another new cushion on the 
market. 

Henry O. Brooks of Lowell, Mass., has invented 
a device which, it is claimed, will take the place 
of the chain on safety bicycles. 

W.S. Maltby, the famous trick-rider, is giving 
exhibitions in the East, and has added many new 
tricks to his list since leaving America on his 
around-the-w >rld trip. 

Mr, A. Featherstone of Chicago has received 
from the Pneumatic Tire Co. of Dublin, Ireland, 
the agency and full control of the Dunlop pat- 
ents for the Vhitea States. 

Charles Patterson, a popular wheelman of 
Kirkville, Mo., teceived a paralytic stroke on the 
evening of December 31—dying the next day. 
It was not, however, due to cycling. 

M. A. Holbein, the long-distance champion, it 
is stated, will next year change his mount to a 
pneumatic-tired Swift. The Coventry folks are 
to be congratulated, especially as Holbein avers 
that next season will be his last on the racing 
path. 

A Mr. Canfield, one of St. Louis’ popular cy- 
clists, was recently run into by a horse and wagon, 
and although he had the culprit hauled before 
justice and produced evidence of a damaging 
character against the driver, the case was dis- 
missed. 

“Detroit Wheelmen Send You a Greeting for 
91” is the title of a handsome banner souvenir 
just to hand from the Detroit Wheelmen. 
Thanks, gentlemen, and we join in the Western 
cycling interests ‘in wishing you the success 
which is bound to be yours. 





biggest scampered on ahead in front as hard as 
they could go. Suddenly I remembered the 
brake which the man said was to stop headway. 
Marlin-spikes and jib-booms! shiver my timbers! 
it was the right name, I pulled hard on the 
brake-handle, and shot up into the afr like a 
rocket, and came down heavy on the back of the 
biggest pig. He let out a shriek like’a steam en- 
gine in a fit. I rolled off onto the ground, got 
up and went back to the wreck. The brake had 
done its work well, for there was not a blessed 
atom unbroken. I felt mighty savage, and to re- 
lieve my feelings I knocked down the pig driver, 
told him to make an arm chair for his granny 
out.of the-wreck, and clapping a little squealer 
under each arm I bolted home. For the rest of 
that week we feasted on pork at Pollie’s, and 
jolly good pork it was, too.” 
hE RA 
From California. 

The Alameda Bicycle Club elected the following 
officers at their last regular meeting: President, 
F. G. White; vice-president, E. W. Bradford; 
secretary and treasurer, Walter F. Foster; cap- 
tain, W. H. Hebard; first lieutenant, F. Howlett ; 
second lieutenant, William H. Foster; club com- 
‘mittee, F. G. White, W. H. Hebard, R. A. Smyth, 
J. F. Ives and-‘W. F. Foster. A series of balls or 
dancing parties is soon to be inaugurated by the 
club, and prospects indicate a prosperous spring 
season. 

Many California wheelmen seem to consider us 
too far removed from the Eastern cycling world 
to gain any benefit from the L. A. W., and some 
writer in the League organ from this vicinity has 
been showing us up in all] sorts of odious lights, 
but in vain. T. L. Hill, our hustling chief consul, 





has done all that human perseverance could ac- 
complish, and although the number of our L. A. 
W. members is not so small, it will be hugely im- 
proved-upon the coming summer. 

The weather here the past winter has been un- 
paralleled, and the riding continues up to date 
with unabated regularity. Burny. 

aneetes Cal. 

————__ ~~ > 
Kentucky Doings. 

The old Kentucky Bicycle Club has just re- 
organized with the following officers: President, 
John Roebuck; vice-president, E, A. F. Knight; 
secretary, C. L. Barnes; treasurer, R. H. Young. 
The members decided to call it the Outing Club. 
It is composed of some sf the best wheelmen in 
the State of Kentucky, among whom are Messrs. 
James Wallingford, H. B. Meyers, W. K. Hamil- 
ton and Col. O. M. Winston. The latter gentle- 
men are the best-drilled group in wheel tactics I 
have ever seen, and are to give an exhibition at 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, on January 31. Colonel 
Winston was one of the first to ride a wheel in 
this part of the country, and in 1879 he took the 
championship from Ed Mariani at the Alexan- 
dria Fair Grounds. He is now 57 years of age 
and as active as a boy of 16. 

Mr. Ben D. West, one of Newport's favorite 
trick riders, has been engaged under Theodore 
Gooding’s management for the coming season 
with the ‘‘ Night Owls.” 

There will be a race at Covington, Ky., on Feb- 
ruary 1 between two young ladies of Cincinnati. 
It will be for the lady champlonship—the con- 
testants being Miss Pearl Rothchild and Miss 
Nellie Longley. Miss Longley is looked upon as 
the probable winner. : H. M. J. 

Newport, Ky. 

——————  ——— 
The Overman’s Denver Branch. 

The Overman Wheel Co. has honored Denver with 
branch No. 3—the fourth one on its list being located at 
San Francisco. The Denver branch is in charge of Mr. 
W. E. Miles, a most courteous gentlen.an of much ex- 
perience in cycling lore, with Louis Block as local sales- 
man. Messrs.C. C. Candy and D. J. Canary are acting 
as traveling representatives— Mr. Canary being at 
present in San Francisco and Mr. Candy in Denver. 

The Denver house will supply Colorado, Utah, Wy- 
oming, New Mexico, Western Kansas and Western 
Nebraska with the product of the company’s factory. 
The branch is located in the corner store of the Mays 
building, Stout and Eighteenth streets. The room is 
28x78 feet; with a basement of the same size. A part of 
the first floor is devoted to the office, and the remain- 
der to the display of wheels and sundries. The base- 
ment will be used as a repair shop and storage room. 
The repair shop is in charge of a first-class machinist 
selected from the corps of experts at the factory, and, 
with a completely equipped modern shop, they are pre- 
pared to do any and all repair work that can be done at 
the factory, including enameling. 

The catalogue for 1891 is not yet out of the printer's 
hands. It will excel their effort of 1890, and gives a 
complete description of seven Victor safety models, the 
Credenda and Nonpareil safeties, and a Victor light 
roadster ordinary—the largest and most complete line 
of bicycles manufactured by one company. These 


range in price from $40 up. The safeties for ‘91 em- 
brace many new features, and with nine styles from 
which to choose, even the most critical can be suited. 
The Light Roadster ordinary with cushion tire will un- 
doubtedly be a favorite here. For the benefit of all be- 
ginners, arrangements have been made to open a free 
training school, which will be-in charge of a capable 
instructor. 

Wheelmen pte dpetoemed have heard much of tires, 

both hi ic, during the past year. 
The new rim oma tire which are used by the Overman 
Wheel Co. on all its bicycles—both safety and ordinary 
—will at once commend itself to the riding public. 
The tire, which is of the class known as cushion tires, 
is in many respects a radical departure from the gen- 
a aes ga ae which is identical with that of a 

e-new tire of D shape is practically a 

half 0 of the tubular tire with thickened sides. The ad- 
vantages of this tire will at once be apparent. A saving 
of weight equal to 50 per cent. is effected. By con- 
structing the tire wider than the rim, additional elas- 
ticity ee gained and, at the ame _ absolute immu- 
nity from cutting tire on edge of 

Another pvint not to be pon Bhey ti is that of firm- 
ness. Firmness, combined with elasticity, is the desi- 
deratum in a bicycle tire.’ Here ties ‘the weakest 
point in tires of the tubular pattern; they invariably 
have a “mushy” feeling that is both unpleasant and 
detrimental to speed. Neither of these serious objec- 
tions can be made to the Victor tire, and so much con- 
fidence in it have Y makers, the Overman Wheel Co., 
that the Breuer it in every respect to give absolute 
sat 
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The Ramblers’ New Quarters. 

The membership of the Denver Ramblers hav- 
ing increased to such an extent the last fall and 
winter as to warrant more spaci and 
dious quarters, the committee on rooms has se- 
cured a lease on a handsome suite in the Cham- 
ber cf Commerce building, corner of Lawrence 
and Fourteenth streets, and the club and all its 
fixtures is now snugly settled in what its fhem- 
bers are wont to term permanent quarters. The 
location is a most desirable one, and cornered, as 
it is, by two such streets as Lawrence and Four- 
teenth, the tyro in starting on a club run will 
have the advantage of a street entirely clear of 
electric and cable-car traffic for mounting his 
wheel. The rooms embrace an area of space 
55x35 feet and comprise four apartments hand- 
somely furnished. A billiard table is on the list 
of contemplated new improvements. 

One On Candy. 

Sitting in the Ramblers’ club-rooms one even- 
ing recently, a glance out the window disclosed 
a dilapidated-looking specimen walking along 
the other side of the street “shooting snipes,” 
which he carefully placed in an old paper bag. 
Candy being among the crowd, remarked: “ That 
a seems to be ‘picking up’ this 

“Yes,” said Kennedy, “but there has been con- 
siderable ‘falling off’ in your business, I believe.” 

With a deep sigh, Candy glanced up at the 
eight-story road building and fainted. 


-— 
> 


Cushion-tired ordinaries will be quite a recog- 
nized mount for 1891, says Bicycling News. 
Messrs. Trigwell seem to be building nothing else 
for the Stanley show. Some of the smaller 
makers who make a specialty of —_ machines, 
report that the demand is all in favor of pneu- 
matics as against cushion-tired machines. 


A Cosy Home. 


A modern, five-room brick cottage, in first-class 
neighborhood, half a block from electric line, two 
blocks from cable, one mile from Tabor Opera 
House—only $2,500. One-fourth cash and balance 
to suit. Apply to Sports AFiexp office. 














WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


OR SALE—A 54-INCH COLUMBIA EX- 

pert wheel in excellent condition. Will sell 
for cash. Wo much more, but must sell. 
H. §., 2047 Clarkson street, Denver. 2-1t 


OR SALE—A $135 UNION CYCLE, BRAND- 

new from factory, for $105. Can have ladies’ 
or gentleman’s of severa! . For descrip- 
tion, etc., address B. A. YOUNKER, P. O. Box 
1048, Des Moines, Ia. 2-1t 


OR SALE—CLUMBER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
of the purest strain. Beauties. Address, 8. 
H. LAVERTY, 705 Scott St., North Denver. tf 











OST— BLACK COCKER SPANIEL JET; 

male. Had on a plain leather collar—no 
name on it—and was slightly lame in left fore- 
leg. Liberal reward. WILLIAM D. TODD, 1021 
Sixteenth street, Denver. 





OR SALE—TWO LEONBERG DOGS; AGE 
2 years; weight about 125 pounds each. In- 
quire at 931 Eighteenth street, Denver. 





“We're after you, We're after you, 
You are the individual we desire.” 





Come and see us. Everything at your 
disposal. All the cycling papers, writing 
materials, a riding school, a wheel to ride. 

We want this to be the wheelman’s cor- 
ner, so make yourself at home in the be- 
ginning. 


OVERMAN WHEEL GO, 


Stout & 18th Sts., Denver, Colo, 
G. KE. HANNAN, 
BICYCLES OF ALL LEADING MAKES 


Sold on easy payments, 
rented and repaired. Also 
CW» full line of Velocipedes, 
ye Children’s Tricycles, 
Cp skates, Dumb Bells, Etc. 


Wholesale & Retail. 
No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 


BICYCLE WORKS. 


620 18th Street, - - Denver, Colo. 


0 


Bicycle Work of all Kinds. 
Several 2d-Hand Wheels 
at Absurdly Low Prices. 


SALMON BROS., 


Proprietors. 



































COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


(*Pike’s Peak Route.”) 





STANDARD GAUGE between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, and 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 
Northwest points—yia Manitou, Leadville, As- 
pen and Glenwood Springs. 
SCENERY EQUIPMENT 
UNEQUALLED UNSURPASSED 
_ Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 
ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 
through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 
most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 
trans-continental routes, 
For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address 
J.P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 
mver, Colo. 
H.Collbran,Gen.Mgr., Chas.S. Lee,G. P.A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. 


HENRY W. ERLE, 


St. James 


Livery, : Boarding, : and : Sale : Stables, 








“TELEPHONE No. 43. 
Nos, 1524 and 1530 Champa-st., Denver. 





FOX TERRIERS 
——) BEST (—— 


Prize-Winning Strains. 


STREET 


Catalogues and Prices Sent on Application. 


ORIOLE KENNELS, 


Youngstown, 0. 





“Necessity, the Mother of Invention ”—exo. rarquumn. 


W 





Has driven many makers to the use of cushion tires and spring forks to absorb vibration simply because they cannot 


build a GOOD spring frame, which is far better than any other device for the purpose. 
Get a PARAGON and be Happy. 





STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., F'reeport, II. 


- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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MY GUN. 





BY ERNEST M’GAFFEY. 

ITH perfect lines from butt to sight, 
Damascus barrels, twelve in gauge, 
That shine within, like mirrors bright, 

A triumph of this latter age; 
Gnarled walnut wood the solid stock 

And smoother than your finger nail, 
Extension rib, rebounding lock, 

And balanced like a truthful scale. 


No fine engraving tracery shown 
On locks or barrels, for the vain ; 
A weapon for its worth alone. 
A beauty, yet severely plain ; 
Top snap and action, as you see, 
And corrugated buckhorn tip ; 
As finished as an arm should be 
From muzzle through to pistol grip. 


A trusty comrade, this old gun, 
And certain, if you hold it right, 
To drop the jacksnipe one by one, 
Or stop a mallard in his flight ; 
To bring to earth the woodcock where 
In swampy covert up he springs 
Or send far up in crispy air 
The death hail, where the wild goose 
wings. 


Let Folly’s votaries fill her train, 
And chirping poets feebly rhyme ; 
In dingy holes, for wordly gain 
Let stooping gray beards weep their 
prime; . 
Let hermits prose in doleful moods ; 
And bookworms in dry volumes delve ; 
Give me the rivers, lakes, and woods, 
My freedom and the “ number twelve.” 
oe - 

In the match shoot at fifty single bluerocks for 
$25 a side, held at Juniata, Neb., the 3d inst., 
Charles Holzworth defeated Thad Rants by a 
score of 48 to 44. The rise was 16 yards. 


Tue contest for the Chicago Herald medal and 
the Lefever hammerless shotgun put up by the 
Jenney & Graham Gun Co,, is booked to come off 
at Watson Park, the 26th inst., under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 


We learn that friend W. T. Best of Best & Co., 
manufacturers of the Chicago Tin Pigeon and 
other trap-shooting accessories, has just secured 
a new patent (one of the first) on a rigid-carrier 
trap of improved design. A well-known Chicago 
writer for the sportsman press writes us that he 
has tried both trap and target, and that the 
“ combination is away up in G.” 


Tux annual meeting of the Standart Shooting 
Club, held recently in Denver, resulted in the 
election of the following officers for the current 
year: Capt. S. H. Standart, president; Maj. 
Henry Suess, ist ‘vice president; 8, M. Perry, 24 























vice-president; E, E, Quentin, treasurer; and L. 
P. Appelman, secretary. The gentlemen just 
named also constitute the board of directors, and 
committee on membership as well. 


THE members of the wide-awake gun club at 
Montrose, Colo., have ordered sixty dozen live 
quail, which will be liberated in the fertile valley 
adjoining that city. The birds will undoubtedly 
do well, if properly protected. A few years ago 
several coveys were set free in the vicinity of 
Buena Vista, this State, where, we are informed, 
they have multiplied amazingly. Our winters 
being much milder than those of many famous 


quail sections, and cover also being plentiful, Bob - 


White could, it seems to us, be made to abound 
in all our mountain valleys. The only real diffi- 
culty that presents itself is the question of feed, 
the natural supply of which might possibly be 
too scant to support quail life in mid-winter. We 
invite expressions of opinion on this subject, and 
for a starter will call on ‘‘Sibylline.”’ “Come, 
‘Sibylline,’ let us hear from you!” 


A LARGE number of our best sportsmen, more 
or less fond of pigeon-shooting, have been much 
harassed during the past year by repeated threats 
of interference at the hands of the Colorado Hu- 
mane Society. These threats came to a focus 
last month, when Secretary Thompson of the 
association last named brought suit against Mr. C. 
W. Harris and other Denver sportsmen for their 
participation in a live-bird shooting match at the 
Berkeley Gun Club’s grounds, as reported in our 
last issue. A jury was empannelled and the case 
tried in the county court at Golden, Judge 
Matthews presiding. Col. John Q. Taylor of this 
city conducted the defense; and Sports AFIELD 
desires to heartily congratulate every sportsman 
in the State—and in particular the “accused” 
gentlemen in this case—on the happy outcome of 
the trial—namely, a complete and speedy acquit- 
tal. As the Humane Society had worked assidu- 
ously to make this a test case of signal impor- 
tance, it is not likely that Colorado trap-shooters 
will be inhibited from live-bird shooting for a 
long time to come. 

A Golden Opportunity. 

Two prominent members of the Overland Gun 
Club of Denver—whose reliability the editor of 
Sports AFIELD will vouch for—desire to hereby 
give hotice that they will shoot a team match 
with any two shooters in Colorado. (In fact, 
they are not only willing, but anxious). Con- 
ditions: 100 single targets per man; five traps to 
be used; and A. 8. A. rules to govern. Losing 
team to pay price of birds. This challengeshould 
bring forth a whole phalanx of takers. We hope 
it will. For further particulars, address “Trap 
Shot,” care Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo. 

a 
Kansas Wing-Shot Championship. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

In reply to the challenge of Mr. C. H. Smyth 
for the Champion Wing-Shot Badge of Kansas 
(which I now hold), I desire to say that the same 
is accepted, and that I will shoot him the match 
on the grounds of the Ellsworth Gun Club, this 
city, on February 19, 1891, at 2 p. m. sharp. I 
have handed $50—my portion of the stake—to 
Mr, W. F, Tompkins, cashier of the First Na- 


* D. L. Mechling 





E. A..BowEr. 


<< 
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A New Gun Club. 

What promises to be one of the most energetic of 
Western Colorado gun-clubs is that recently launched 
at Carbondale, this State, and known as the Carbondale 
Gun Club. The shooting grounds, which are excellent- 
ly adapted for the purpose, have been selected, and reg- 
ular shoots will be held on the fourth Saturday of each 
month. Among the officers and members we note a 
dozen old-time friends of Sports AFrizLp —to-wit: 
President, E. F. Prince; vice-president, Ed Robinson ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. H. Shuckhart; directors, E. 
H. Grubb, Charles Lehow and Julius Hart; captain, J. 
E. Chaney ; members, 8. B. Eubanks, R. F. Bowles, 
Frank Myers, E. D. Hill, William Sease, Bert Young, J. 
F. Turner, F. E. Sweet, Phil Moore, W. L. Grubb, 
Thomas O’Connell, E. E. Chatfield, H. E. Van Syckle, ©. 
H. Harris, W. H. Harris, C. C. Blann, Al Sprankle, Del 
— Price Wyckliffe, 0. D. K. Williams and C. A 





— --——__ —G—- —--— --- _ 
Trap at Laramie. 

Editor Sports Afield: A most interesting shoot 
took place here on the 24th ult. The prize com- 
peted for was the handsome trophy donated to 
the club by Parker Brothers of Meriden, Conn. 
This badge will be shot for each month during 
the year 1891, 


Conditions: Fifty targets—that is, 30 thrown from 
known traps, with 10 unknown, and 5 pairs doubles: 








Singles. Unknown. Doubles. Total. 
F. DVI6 . 20sec crcwse seoees 22 8 8 38 
L. C. Hanks.. 2 7 1 29 
KE. Greenbaum 7 5 32 
G. Sigwart. 4 5 31 
c. 8. 4 6 22 
C. Settele....... 8 5 30 


1 
A prize of $15 has also been put up by the club for 
any member (not using a Parker gun) who makes the 
best average during the year 1891. CAZzADOR. 


Laramie City, Wyo. 


Interesting Team Contest. 

A lively team race was shot at the Overland 
Gun Club’s grounds, Denver, the 25th ult., 

Twenty-five live birds. Hurlingham rules (five auto- 
matic ground traps; 30 yards’ rise; 12-bore guns). 
“© TUT”? .....0+ sesceveesereeseeeee2111011111222111021222201—22 
Capt. W. Y. Sedam.. ...0221121222202122111220211—22—44 
«+e 1912101111021211121212121—23 
Bryan Haywood.......... 2221121102110011220120210—19—42 





Trap at Denver. 

The regular weekly shoot of the Berkeley Gun 
Club, held at the club grounds at Berkeley Lake 
the 7th inst., was a pleasant affair. 

Peoria blackbirds ; 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles. 








Doubles. Total. 

7 15 

7 15 

8 18 

5 9 

6 10 

3 12 

4 ll 

Robinson... 5 14 


Claude King having thoughtlessly challenged 
Dr. A, de Monco the week previous, a match be- 
tween these two gentlemen at 15 singles and 5 
pairs doubles was next on the program—the 
genial doctor coming in under the wire a good 
half mile ahead. Bryan Haywood very unfeel- 
jngly says that the outcome of this match was 
“watched with bated breath by all.” 

Singles. Doubles. Total 


Te I a ocidtt sincepnsecreestniestoreneney 6 2 8 

TRIG ascanesnssklibacete'nns! coded boston vecetbioe 2 2 4 
Five live birds. 

BORO cence concen crecoees BROTTES, .cbsoctinecs ocves 02120—3 

Adamson ... Fryberger............+ 20110—3 

De Monco. 





The Queen City Gun Club’s regular weekly 
shoot on Wednesday last, the .ith inst., was well 
attended. 

ya blackbirds; 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles. A. 


. A. rules. 
Singles. Doubles. Total. 
10 5 15 








5 

1 10 
5 16 
4 il 
6 il 
8 17 
2 6 
6 4 
1 8 
4 13 
3 12 
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GUN FOR TURKEYS. 


Editor Sports Afield : 

NTIL I reached this place I had not seen a 

copy of your periodical for three months, and 
so Iam behind the times. Brother S. D. Barnes 
of Houston, Tex., has an interesting paper in 
your issue of December 18 last on the above cap- 
tion. I always read with much pleasure every- 
thing I see from his pen. 

As Iam something of a turkey hunter myself, 
I want to have my say about the gun for turkeys. 
When I go after this kind of game, sure enough, 
please let me have a three-barrel—about thus: 

* Ten pounds, 10-gauge shot and 38-caliber rifle. 
At all times, except in the spring (when I can call 
turkeys close up and get good standing shots), I 
want to use in both shot barrels about this load: 
444 to 5 drams of coarse powder behind 14 to 144 
oz. 00 shot; in the rifle, always the 38-55 cartridge, 
which I think is about the best center-finder that 
was ever shoved into a breech-loader. 

But in the spring I want my right barrel to 
carry a load of 00’s, while the left carries 434 
drams of powder behind 1% oz. No. 6shot. I go 
to record that at a standing turkey, not over forty 
yards, a load of 6s, fired at the neck just under 
the head, is the surest killer that I ever shot. On 
that Iam fixed. Under the above-named condi- 
tions, I do not believe that I ever failed to killa 
single time in my life. Then, I have seen the 6s 
do good work up to fifty yards, Except in the 
spring, when the chances are good for close 
standing shots, I never think of using 6s—unless 
1 happen to find turkeys on the roost. 

For rupning and flying shots I always have 
found the 00’s to serve me better than any other 
size. True, it is not every gun that will shoot 
them well. For all standing shots, over forty 
yards, give me the rifle every time. 

As between a rifle and a double shotgun, I hard- 
ly know which to choose. Both are good; yet 
when f have one I always wish I had brought the 
other. But when I have a three-barrel, it doesn’t 
matter what happens, Mr. Turkey is in danger. 
“Every fellow to his liking” is my motto; so, 
gentlemen, suit yourselves in a gun; but if you 
use either rifle or shotgun, and I happen to be 
along with a three-barrel, you had better not 
bank too high on making the best score on 
turkeys. FusIL. 

Weatherford, Tex. 


Sella npeeetnits 
A NEW SIGHT SYSTEM. 





HERE has always existed a serious difficulty 

in aiming shot-guns, and this difficulty has 
increased with our modern choke-bore guns. 
When shooting, the attention of the gunner 
should be chiefly directed on the flying bird, and 
any arrangement of sights which interferes with 
a full view ahead, or sights that require to be 
looked at, are worse than no sights at all. In 
fact, good work with the shot-gun has required 
that the gun should fit the shooter well—namely, 
come up in good alignment, with little attention 
ataiming. One of the difficulties of shooting is 
that the gun is not always nsed from the same 
position—the shooter often having to take a 
sharp right or left position, which makes it more 
difficult to align the gun the same. I have found 
that a smail and short ivory sight, placed not 


more than eighteen inches from my large muz- - 


zle-sight, gives wonderfully good results on a shot- 
gun. Not only is the vertical alignment readily 
obtained, but as the two sights are seen quite dis- 
tinct and away from each other, the lateral align- 
ment is made at the same time. This is a most 
important point, for one of the common mistakes 
is sighting too close to the gun rib, which results 
in under shooting. In very quick shooting, 
neither of these sights are much noticed; but the 
eye is more or less guided by them in the qnick- 
est work quite unconscionsly, and when shooting 
more deliberately one forms the habit of bringing 
the gun up in the right position. There is no bet- 
ter test as to whether the gun is a good fit or not, 
than to look over it with these sights on. This 





method of sighting can be applied to a rifle— 
though I would not recommend it, except possi- 
bly at short distances and where great accuracy is 
not required. The accompanying target (which 
was made with the rifle on a Daly gun) shows a 
fair degree of accuracy. The sights are easily ap- 
plied by any gunsmith. As many shooters have 
my muzzle sight, they now will only require the 
new rear-sight to make their gun perfect. 








Twelve consecutive shots from a rest at fifty yards. 
This target is one-half size. 








This cut shows the large muzzle sight on the?gun. 








Cut of the small rear sight on the gun. This sight 
is placed 18 inches from the muzzle sight. 








This engraving gives the appearance of the sights 
wi aiming at a straight-away bird. 





It will be noticed that the muzzle-sight is the 
most prominent, and when the aim is taken 
should be seen above the rear-sight and in line 
with it. In this cut the elevation of the gun is 
right, but the rear-sight shows that the gun is out 
of line, which would not be discovered if these 
sights were not used. WituiamM LyMAn. 

Middlefield, Conn. 

et: 

At the annual asitinn of the Queen City Gun 
Club of Denver, held Friday evening, January 30, 
the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing ‘year: President, Seymour Warren ; 
vice-president, Frank A. Ellis; secretary an 
treasurer, J. B. Sibley; captain, .D. L. Mechling ; 
boatd of directors, Seymour Warren, J. B. Sibley 
and D. L. Mechling. 











Trap at Denver. 

Editor Sports Afield: The Berkeley Gun Club 
held a well-attended meet at its grounds near 
Berkeley Lake, North Denver, the 25th ult. 

Peoria blackbirds ; 10 rs A. 8. A. rules. 

/ of A.D. P' 

F. P. Fryberger.. 
O. H. Smiths... sccesec sees 
M3DAL SHOOT. 


Shoot for club trophy. Peoria. blackbirds; 15 singles 
and 5 pairs doubles. 





Singles. Doubles. Total. 
0 








F. W. Harris 1 4 14 
C. P. Fryberg Il 3 4 
0. H. Smith.. 8 5 13 
A.D. Phelps. 7 8 15 
B. Haywood 13 4 7 
Allen*... 10 6 16 
Bentley.. .8 3 il 
J.H. Harri 5 4 9 


Woodhurst*.. : ..10  Withdrew. 
*Not members of club and could not enter for medal. 
Phelps won medal for January— rss Kt — a not 
entering for medal. C. W. H. 
A number of sportsmen assembled at the club 
grounds the Ist inst., with the following result : 
Twenty-five single targets. 





B. Haywood...... ..........00. 18 | F. P. Fryberger............. 10 
faite igen eS C. W. Harris. at 
i SRE BF IT eck scopisatinitintnicia b 





MEDAL SHOOT. 

Fifteen singles and 5 pairs. 
Singles. Doubles. Total. 
C. W. Harris 5 b ll 
B. Haywood. 
0. H. Smith. 
Fryberger. 
Bentley. 9 3 12 
Mr, Fryberger won medal for February—Hay- 

wood not entering for same. 





il 7 18 
5 Withdrew. 
9 6 








The regular weekly shoot of the Queen City 
Guu Club occurred at River Front Park, Denver, 
Wednesday afternoon, the 4th inst. 

Peoria blackbirds; 5 traps; A. 8. A. rules. Fifteen 
singles and 5 pairs doubles. 

Singles. Doubles. Total. 
| ES 5 ae SO 10 7 
Hampson.. 4 
C. W. Harris... 
W. E. Young... 
F. P. Fryberger.. 
John A. Lehrritter 
B. Haywood... 
EEE 
0. E. Anderson... 

Fifteen singles; sweepstakes. 
Bentley .......... oO | LOT cee cseceeeceeseeenseee sereee 1S 
Lehrritter. a ‘ 
SERS 13 

W. E. Young of Boulder and John A. Lehrritter 
of Salida—both of whom are leading lights in 
their respective gun clubs—were the guests of the 


Queen Citys on this day. 


er 
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Trap at Grand Island. 

Editor Sports Afield: One of the best-attend- 
ed events of the season in this State was the 
shoot of the Grand Island Gun Club, which took 
place January 24. The weather was very fair, 
and some excellent shooting was done, as the 
following scores will show. 

FIRST EVENT. 

Bluerocks, 9 singles; 3 pairs doubles ; entrance, ¢3. 
Rey ward..........0.s.s00 --- 111111201 10 11 11—13 
Perry....... -- L1J0O1N311 10 11 10—12 
Harrison .. --000101111 11 10 10— 9 
Fieek..... --111101101 10 10 10—10 
Se islans densecvectitacicnn Ghesesces «+ LLLOLIILL 11:10 11—13 

SECOND EVENT. 
Bluerocks ; 9 singles; 3 pair doubies; entrance, $3. 


Reynard 111111111 00 10 00—10 
Perry....... «TLL 11 1 1115 
Harrison 111111011 10 11 10—12 
William 111011111 11 11 11—14 
Fleek. MLLLTII1 11 11 11—14 
Sheetz 11111111110 10 01—12 




















THIRD EVENT. 
Bluerocks; 15 singles; entrance, $1. 
Moulton.. -«111101001111110—11 


Sheetz...... :.. 1 10110101111111—12 
Williams.. “2111111111011111—14 
Harrison . «TLL 1—15 





Perry ....... -- 111111011 ,11111—14 
Reynard... ..cc0esecceeceeeerescesreneee soeeee LLOOMIIMIIIII—13 
FOURTH EVENT. 

Bluerocks ; 15 singles; entrance, $2. 
Reynard eee LILI 1—14 
Perry....... + 111110111100111—12 
Harrison .. --111111110110110— 12 
William --011111111110111—13 
J 011111111011011—12 













FIFTH EVENT. 
Ten live birds; entrance, $5. 







yy SRW BERS p ey aren See es tae ap ny rae .-2222111102— 9 

erry. «AZM 11 
Fleek.. «es OLLIZT11231—11 
Williams...... .-- L111001L1— 8 


Grand Island, "Neb. “E t. ‘Suexrz, Sania 
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“ The dog is the great essential after all. He not 
only contributes to your sport; he enjoys it him- 
self. A good dog is more than a servant ; he is a 
pleasant companion, a tried and trusted friend.”’ 
—Amory R. Starr (“Jacob Staff”). 


DOG CHAT. 





“Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.”—Moliere. 

T last ‘‘The American Book of the 
Dog’’ has gone to press, and, if 
nothing further happens to delay 

it, will appear in February. Friend ‘‘Co- 
quina’’ is despondent over the work, for 
with him it has been an agony long-drawn- 
out. Heisa hustler among hustlers, and 
the delay over this book has not been at all 
to his liking. Last November twelve- 
month, I remember, he wrote asking me to 
send in copy for my chapters at once, as 
the book was to be out in February! Now, 
one year later, he does not feel quite safe 
in naming its natal day. 
% 

x” * 

‘The Dog Book,’’ writes ‘‘Coquina,’’ ‘‘is 
finally on the press, and, if nothing further 
hinders it, we ought to have it out early 
next month; but heaven only knows when 
we shall get it. I have lost all interest in 
it, and feel like dumping the whole bloom- 
ing thing into Lake Michigan.’’ An ugly 
threat, Mr. Shields, and I trust you will 
curb your not unnaturally murderous 
feelings. " 

This book, written as it is from cover to 
cover by American breeders, will be looked 
forward to with the greatest of interest by 
all dog-lovers. Treating, as it does, of 
men and dogs we know so well by name, 
reputation or in person, and from an 
American standpoint and adaptation, the 
possession of Mr. Shields’ bulky volume 
will be a sine qua non in every sportsman’s 
library. 


* * 

I see that the versatile ‘‘ Kildare,’’ in 
his report of the Youngstown show, puffs 
the ‘‘quality,’’ when it is common report 
that the character of the exhibits was most 
wretched, except in a few chance cases. 


* * 

Much trouble is liable to arise from this 
sort of thing, as the merits of the winners 
in the eyes of the uninitiated are magnified 
to an undue degree and a spurious im- 
portance is given to the award. People 








think they have a treasure in one of this 
class of ‘‘ prize winners,’’ whereas the dog 
is often a worthless semi-mongrel. 
* 
* * 

Yes, “‘Espan,’’ it was the bloodhound 
Druid that the Hon. Grantley Berkeley 
brought out to this country many years 
ago. Read the book on his adventures in 
the West. It is most interesting. 

* 


* * 

It is not often that the caustic ‘‘ Espan’’ 
makes a ‘‘ bredk;’’ but we all know it is 
‘*human to err,’’ and even ‘‘ Espan’’ must 
make an ass of himself sometimes. 


* * 

In Turf, Field and Farm.he asks me to 
give the A. K. C. suggestions ‘‘a rest,’’ 
and goes on to say that I ‘‘ miss the whole 
original idea of the champion class. * * * 
The idea was not originally to add to a 
dog’s reputation, but to keep winners out 
of the way of novices, so that the shows 
would catch more entries.’”’ Thanks, 
awfully, for the information, ‘‘ Espan.’’ 
It isn’t your fault, but I knew all that 
after I left off ‘‘ kilts and long stockings.”’ 
How the usually clear-headed ‘* Espai’’ 
could advance such an idiotic argument 
against my scheme, and further state that 
I am trying to make it ‘‘easier for a dog to 
win the title of champion,’’ puzzles me. 


* * 

Can it be a reason that, because in the 
infancy of shows ‘‘champion”’ classes 
were inaugurated with this unworthy end 
in view, we should follow in their foot- 
steps? Right along, almost year after 
year, the entry to the champion (now chal- 
lenge) class has been made more difficult of 
attainment, until at the present writing it 
requires four firsts in the open class and 
three firsts in the challenge for a dog to 
win the title of ‘‘Champion.’”’ Now, in- 
stead of wishing to make. it ‘‘easier,’’ as 
‘*Espan”’ says, for a dog to get into the 
challenge class, my proposal is to make it 
infinitely less easy than at present. It 
would need three wins at the 900-grade 
shows, a number which only two clubs 
(New York and Boston) have reached ; 
while it would require twelve firsts at the 
150-grade, and shows less than that, such 
as Youngstown and Rockford, would not 
cownt at all! Is that making it “ easier?’ 

* 
*” & 
It is all very well to pander to a large 





entry, but if it must be done at the risk of 
being detrimental to the doggy interests at 
large, I think the “‘entry’’ should go to the 
wall. An independent action on the part 
of a committee is not likely to be of injury 
toashow. I have in mind a small one 
that this year refused to accept litters of 
puppies or any puppies under six months 
of age—although at the former show about 
25 per cent. of the entry had been of this 
class. The result was an increase of about 
75 per cent. in the entries. No, no, Mr. 
Funny ‘ Espan,’’ the ‘‘world do move,”’ 
as the darkey said when the locomotive 
struck him; and if the founders of dog 
shows made a farce of challenge classes, it 
is no reason we should keep on plodding 
along the same old path. 

* - 

I didn’t think it at all ‘‘funny,’’ Mr. 
‘*Espan,’’ when the P. D. mixed me up so 
badly. Couldn’t see the joke, Scotch or 
no Scottish, I was mad. But please 
recollect that we are not ali such insatiate 
seekers after mirth as yourself. Too much 
‘*fan,’’ especially when it all rans in the 
same groove, becomes in time just as stale 
as Puck’s comic-goat pictures. 

* 
* * 

In a letter from Mr. Vredenburgh, he 

tells me that the general feeling at the A. 


‘K. C. meeting was that the time had not 


yet come for a classification of the shows. 
Such being the case, I bow to the inevi- 
table; still, for the life of me, I cannot 
see why the time is unripe for such an in- 
novation. 

a * 

‘* Brittle,’’ in the Fanciers’ Journal, does 
not think Royal Krueger and Doc should 
be sent to England with Elcho Jr., as 
representatives of our beagles and cocker 
spaniels, on the ground that they are not 
near enough the ‘‘ perfect type.’ Our 
champion red, however, he thinks well 
worthy of the honor and good enough to 
pay his way in England. As regards 
beagles, I fully recognige the folly of pre- 
suming to dispute with friend ‘‘ Brittle,’’ 
but, having seen the cockers or rather 
small spaniels that were said to be the 
best in England, I must differ with him 
respecting Doc ; for, judged from a cocker 
standpoint, none of them can pretend to 
stand up against the little fellow. My 
idea is that they should be sent over the 
water, not as proofs of the state of perfec- 
tion these breeds have attained in Ameri- 
ca, but for comparison’s sake, to see how 
our best compare with the best specimens 
in the greatest doggy land on the globe or 
off it. 

x * % 

I was much pleased to see that Monk of 
Furness’ Derby-winning daughter, Sweep 
the Green, won first in the field-trial class 
at the great Birmingham show in England. 
Monk’s value to our breeding interest can- 
not be sufficiently highly estimated. They 
are beginning to wish now that he had 
never left England. DoGwHip. 








SPORTS AFIELD. 











A NOBLE ST. BERNARD. 





to Boston early last fall, and while 

there a friend of mine, a physician 
—knowing my fondness for the breed— 
suggested that there and then was a good 
time to visit what he enthusiastically re- 
ferred to as, ‘‘the finest collection of St. 
Bernards to be found the wide world over.”’ 

**Come, now, Doc,” said I, laughing; 
‘let us down easy.”’ 

‘All right} I will. It’s plain, though, 
that you haven’t been there,’’ was the re- 
joinder. 

And so the team was got ready, and we 
set out for Mr. E. B. Sears’ famous Wyo- 
ming Kennels at Melrose, which pictur- 


Bee sesn of a legal nature called me 


SS) 
aS | 





ing sideboard. ‘‘Here’s to the Wyoming 
Kennels and they that dwell therein !’’ 
say I—my companion seconding the mo- 
tion. 

Emerging from the drawing-room, our 
party passes though a flower garden and 
an orchard, coming finally to a high fence 
on which we see : 

WYOMING KENNELS. 
St. BERNARDS AND ENGLISH MASTIFFs. 


The massive door swings backward, and 
we are greeted by a series of joyous barks 
and other outward manifestations of canine 
pleasure. ‘‘Here, Plin!’’ says our host, 
“Oh! the lovely creature!’’ exclaims 
Miss Estelle, caressing the handsome fel- 





nels I note such names as Lady Welling- 
ton, Sears’ Monarch, Hesper, Lothario, 
Countess Dunsmore, Plinlimmon, Jr., and 
many others. 

Plinlimmon, Jr., whose portrait, I am 
told, is to accompany this brief narrative 
in Sports AFIELD, is, in my opinion, a 
dog of marked, typical beauty. His head 
is a whole poem in itself, and I have never 
seen better legs and feet in an animal of 
his race. Plinlimmon, Jr., was whelped 
in May of 1887 at the famous Sidney W. 
Smith kennels of Leeds, England, and is a 
son of the great Champion Plinlimmon. 
Plinlimmon, Jr., has, as all St. Bernard 
men know, won a great many Ists and 
specials at the leading shows; but I deem 
the list too large for a sketch of this 





THE ROUGH-COATED ST. BERNARD DOG, PLINLIMMON, JR. (A. K. C. 8. B. 6,864). 


esque little city is but a short distance 
from Boston—stopping en route to pick up 
my friend’s amiable wife and a junior sis- 
ter of hers—Miss Estelle. Estelle wasn’t 
her name, actually, but, as Mercutio says 
in the play (and he, too, is supposed to 
have been stabbed through the heart!), 
‘Tis enough—’ twill serve.” 

Arriving at Melrose, a drive down a 
long avenue shaded by beautiful trees—at 
that time in full autumn regalia—brought 
us to Mr. Sears’ pleasant home with its 
well-kept grounds. While the ladies are 


laying aside their wraps, we two male bi- 
peds are escorted over to an ominous-look- 








(Property of Wyoming Kennels, Melrose, Mass.) 


low’s head. The dog seems to enjoy it. 
and, indeed, J don’t blame him. 

The arrangement of Mr. Sears’ kennels 
is complete in every detail. The floor of 
each animal’s kennel is cemented and fitted 
with drains; I also noticed that the sleep- 
ing-bunks, filled with straw, were so situ- 
ated as to avoid all draughts in cold weath- 
er. In the center of the common play- 
ground is a fine pond of living water. The 
day I was there the dogs, by their bright 
eyes, cold noses and general demeanor gave 
ample evidence to the good health they 
were enjoying. Looking over the list of 
famous dogs whose reputation is insepara- 
bly linked with that of the Wyoming Ken- 








description. In conclusion, I am quite 

frank to say that the recollection of this 

visit to the Wyoming Kennels and their 

genial owner -is one of the pleasantest 

memories of SLIGO. 
Washington, D. C. 


RARE 

Mr. P. G. Keyes of Ottawa, Canada, 
writes: ‘‘I have just shipped Kellie 
Cookson, Esq., of Gleenwood Springs, 
Colo., the black cocker spaniel Tiney Abo 
(C. K. R. 164). Tiney won ist and special 
in the puppy class at the Ottawa bench 
show, 1889, and ist in open class, Kings- 
ton, 1890. She is by Obo, Jr., and ought 
to add materially to the ‘quality of Colo- 
rado cockers.”’ 
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SELECTION AND CARE. 





_ BY F. H. F. MERCER. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

ONTRARY to common supposition, it 
CO takes both skill and experience to 
select a puppy from the litter, and, 
while the novice at the first essay may suc- 
ceed in selecting the best it contains, the 
odds are greatly against his so doing. My 
advice to one without knowledge in dogs 
would be to endeavor to interest some dog- 
gy friend in the selection and trust to his 
experience. He may pick a poor one, but 
is at least less likely to do so than are you. 
In the event of the reader’s finding it 
necessary to purchase a dog from a party 
resident in a distant city, it is advisable 
to have it sent subject to approval, when, 
if unsatisfactory, it may be returned. 
Some breeders, however, will not consent 
to an arrangement of this sort, and in such 
an event it will be found convenient to de- 
posit the purchase money, together with a 
sum sufficient to defray the cost of ex- 
pressage one way, with the editor of some 
reputable sporting paper who has been 
agreed upon as the deposit-holder by both 
purchaser and owner. The stipulation in 
this case should be, that on the dog having 
been received and approved by the pur- 
chaser he shall notify the paper to remit 
the amount in his possession, less the ex- 
pressage deposit which he must return, to 
the person selling the dog. In the event 
of the animal’s having proved uhsatisfac- 
tory, the deposit will be returned. It 
should be borne in mind that, unless it is 
otherwise stipulated, the purchaser always 
pays the express charges on his purchase, 

together with ali contingent expenses. 
It is infinitely better to purchase in the 


: first instance from breeders of note and 


repute. A person in such a position can- 
not afford to deal unfairly, for an expose in 
the sportsman press of dishonest dealings 
on his part would at once ruin his business 
in the future. It is the common belief 
that persons who sell dogs are dishonest as 
asect. This probably arises from relating 
them mentally with the man who stands 
on the street-corners, a cur under each arm 
and half a dozen more tied by strings to 
every portion of his anatomy, also to the 
‘*fancier’’ who stands behind the counter 
of a dingy little store on a back street, 
surrounded upon every hand with cages 


- containing dogs, monkeys, rabbits, birds, 


etc. -A purchaser from one of these char- 
acters is almost certain to be ‘‘done ;”? but 
these men are not the breeders and dog- 
owners of the country! They are but the 
jackals which hang upon the outskirts of 
every business or trade. The owners and 
breeders of America, in the immense ma- 
jority of cases, are gentlemen in at least 
comfortable circumstances, who keep dogs 
merely as an amusement, without a 
thought of profiting by them. When a 
kennel of any size or importance is kept, 
however, it becomes absolutely necessary 





to dispose of the surplus stock, and these 
are sold to would-be dog-owners through- 
out the land. A man is fortunate indeed 
—never matter how much money he is 
paid for his dogs—to even make expenses 
meet; for, to have the demand, he must 
in the first instance have spent thousands 
of dollars in buying the best breeding and 
prize stock obtainable, in building suitable 
kennels, exhibiting them at the many dog 
shows held throughout the country, in pay- 
ing the heavy current expenses, meeting 
losses, etc. It must be remembered that 
the dog’s life for usefulness is very short 
compared even with a horse’s, and that 
there is but little time to recoup oneself 
on even the cost of the first outlay. 

Before purchasing a dog, it is best for 
the prospective owner to consider well 
what one of the many varieties would best 
be suited to his requirements. If his 
grounds are large and house space ample, a 
mastiff, St. Bernard, or one or other of the 
large breeds may be selected; for, it 
should be remembered, a large dog re- 
quires-room to move about in, and that it 
is most inhuman to confine him overmuch. 
Others, a setter, pointer, spaniel or grey- 
hound might be a better pet for ; while al- 
most anyone can find house room for a ter- 
rier. The breed selected, the next thing 
to be done is to find one who has the re- 
quired: kind for sale. This will not be 
difficult, as a glance over the advertising 
pages of any of the leading sportsmen’s 
papers will be rewarded by the required 
information ; but if a really good dog is 


‘ wanted—and for such a fair price must be 


paid—it will be well to write to one of the 
editors, asking him to furnish you with the 
names and addresses of the leading breed- 
ers of the kind you require, which will be 
given at once in the ‘“‘answers to corre- 
spondents’’ column. Write to these par- 
ties, describing exactly what you require ; 
or, if-you do not know, state merely that a 
strong, handsome pup or dog is wanted of 
the best breeding and at the lowest possible 
price. Do not say that you will not pay 
“fancy prices,’? or anything of that de- 
scription ; for a representative kennel will 
have but one set price on its dogs, and will 
not raise or lower it either to please or 
annoy you. They have plenty of custom- 
ers, and if you do not take the dég, why, 
some one else will. For my own part, I 
make a practice of ignoring any person 
who writes that he will not pay a “ fancy 
price’’ for a dog, as I know from experi- 
ence that he will not be satisfied without 
he gets a hundred-dollar dog for five dol- 
lars, and there is neither pleasure nor profit 
in business dealings with such men. Dogs 
nowadays, that is, good ones, are worth 
money ; for instance, a bona fide offer of $8,- 


500 has been refused for the English St. Ber- . 


nard dog, Champion Sir Bedivere; and 
only last April an Ohio gentleman—Mr. 
John Poag of Toledo—paid $5,000 for an- 
other St. Bernard named Watch. While 
these, of course, are outside prices, they 





serve to show the value of dogs in a meas- 
ure, and it may safely be said that one 
cannot buy a puppy of the best breeding, 
no matter what the variety, for less than $25. 

~The dog having been acquired, he must 
now see that he is suitably and comfortably 
quartered. I am supposing you contem- 
plate keeping not more than one, and will 
deal with the subject as such; but of 
course, with a few enlargements, the ken- 
nel can be made to hold two. If an out- 
side kennel is needed, it should be well 
made and water-tight, with a good dead- 
air space beneath to prevent damp getting 
into the floors, which should be made of 
tongued and grooved planking, to prevent 
draft from below. The sides and roof also 
should be well finished and battened, as 
nothing can be worse for a dog than a leaky 
sleeping-place. Provision should be made 
for cleaning and washing-out the kennel; 
also for allowing it to thoroughly air. The 
door should not be at the end, as in that 
case he cannot escape from the wind, but 
at one of the sides, by the end ; for the oc- 
cupant may then curl himself up well 
away from it. A kennel built like the one 
of which a sketch is here given, will be 
found both inexpensive to build and com- 
modious and comfortable for the dog. Of 
course, the size must be regulated by that - 
of the occupant. 
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A. Side raised for cleaning and airing. B. 
Dead air space. C. Side down in position. D. 
Door for dog to enter by. 








The kennel should be swept out and 
scrubbed with carbolic acid, diluted with 
water, at frequent intervals, and the bed- 
ding changed even oftener. This should 
consist of wheaten straw, clean pine shav- 
ings or dried” moss. Sawdust is bad, for 
the reason that it gets into the dog’s ears 
and eyes and causes great discomfort, as, 
indeed, frequently doesoaten straw, which 
will work its way so far into a dog’s ear 
that it will be lost to view. Indeed, I 
have been obliged to have recourse to a 
surgeon for assistance in extracting a 
“bead”? of oat straw from one of my pets’ 
ears. 

If there are convenient outbuildings, it 
is perhaps better to quarter the dog there 
than outside, and, at any rate, it can be 
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done far more cheaply. A dry-goods box, 


_ turned on its side in a corner, with a strip 


of board left on the lower side to prevent 
the straw from spreading, will answer 
every purpose, but not less care as to 
cleanliness should be taken than if it were 
an outdoor sleeping place. In winter a 
‘carpet may be tacked over the top to hang 
over the opening, to the lower edge of 
which a piece of lath should be fastened to 
make it hang smoothly and prevent draft. 
This should also be done with the out-of- 
door kennel. 
FEEDING. 

The feeding of dogs is a subject over 
which there has been much dispute. But 
there are dogs and dogs—as there are even 
men and men—and what will suit one 
would disagree with another. If a dog is 
exercised much, he may be given meat in 
abundance ; but in the case of a dog that 
is confined a great deal, it must be given 
very sparingly. Table scraps, that is, 
the scrapings of the dishes with the pieces 
of bone taken out and a sprinkling of 
gravy, I consider an excellent diet, because 
there is a sufficient quantity of vegetable 
matter in it to keep the animal in healthy 
condition. Bullock’s liver, being a cheap 
food, is given too much to dogs; for it is 


* quite a powerful aperient, and if fed fre- 


quently is apt to be deleterious in. its 
effects. If extra meat must be bought for 
the dog, it is best to get beef and mutton 
necks, beef heads and ‘‘ trimmings,’ 
which can always be got at moderate 
prices. These, well boiled and mixed up 
with table scraps, bread or crumbled bis- 
cuit—the broth poured over all—make an 
excellent food for an animal that gets 
plenty of exercise. But for cleanliness, 
easy handling and as a saving of trouble 
and work, there is nothing to equal the 
patent dog biscuits manufactured express- 
ly and kept in stock by all leading grocers. 
They maintain the dog in perfect: health, 
and, while they do not fatten, at least 
keep him in presentable appearance. The 
best that I have used: extensively is 
Spratt’s Patent—the component parts of 
which is fresh lean beef (ground), wheaten 
meal, beetroot and dates. Austin’s brand 
is also a most excellent food; but I have 
not yet given it anything like the trial 
Spratt’s has had. The percentage of meat 
in the Austin food is much the greater, 
being 60 per cent. to 35 per cent. in 
Spratt’s. 

Dogs should always have'clean, fresh 
water in abundance todrink. It isa mis- 
taken idea that a stick of brimstone in the 
water-dish will purify the contents; for, as 
a matter of fact, it will not impregnate the 
water. It is well to give the animal a 
drink of milk occasionally, and if butter- 
milk can be had it is all the better, as it is 
a capital thing for cooling the blood and 
keeping the dog’s coat nice and glossy. 

The feeding of puppies is necessarily dif- 
ferent to that of full-grown dogs; for not 
only must they be fed far more often, but 





two months should receive at least four 
meals a day. To begin with, in the morn- 
ing a breakfast of well-boiled milk and 
oatmeal or bread ; later in the day, some 
soaked and crumbled dog-biseuit with a 
little gravy over it; at about 3 o’clock 
some meat, well chopped up and mixed 
with bread crumbs—gravy poured over 
all ; the last meal, boiled milk and bread. 
The bread must be stale, as when fresh it 
may give the pup indigestion, and the 
milk boiled to destroy the worm germs 
that so constantly are found in cow’s milk. 
The pup should be allowed to run about to 
its heart’s content; but on no account 
must it be taken on walks sufficiently 
lengthy to fatigue the little creature. 

If the dog is to be kept in nice condition 
and clean, he must be groomed regularly 
and thoroughly. For this, a wire brush to 
remove the dead hair and a hair-brush 
with long and stiff bristles will be found 
the best. The coat must be brushed in 
the direction the hair lies—not side-ways 
and every way. When he is moulting and 
covering the carpets with dead hair, it will 
be well te use a curry-comb on the dog, 
and much of the mess will thus be got rid 
of easily. 

Constant washings are necessary to 
maintain the dog in health, but in doing 
so care must be taken not to use over- 


strong soaps, for injury may result. If 


carbolic soap is made use of, every vestige 
should be carefully removed before the 
animal is dried. 

It is best for every dog-owner to have in 
his library a book on dogs and their 
diseases. Of those published in America 
are ‘‘The American Book of the Dog,”’ 
edited by G. O. Shields; ‘‘Diseases of 
Dogs,’”’ by ‘‘ Ashmont ;’’ ‘‘Modern Train- 
ing, Breaking and Kennel Management,”’ 
by Bernard Waters; and ‘‘The Spaniel 
and Its Training,’’ by the present writer. 

Ottawa, Cunada. 

cian 
As to Entry Fees. 


It is ramored that at New York an entry 
fee of $5 will be charged on every single 
dog entered, and for one in each of a num- 
ber, the rest to be accepted at the old rate, 
$3. This does not seem at all right to me; 
for, in paying the old fee, exhibitors gave 
a large price for the extremely limited in- 
ducement. Five dollars entry for a ten- 
dollar. prize, which the odds are largely 
against ybur winning, seems to me prepos- 
terous. Cutting down the entry would be 
more like it. 





* 


* * 

Toronto, by far the largest of all the fall 
shows, charged but two dollars an entry, 
and they had scarcely more than a third of 
New York’s last year’s entry. The admis- 
sion cha was but ten cents, yet a 
handsome profit accrued. It was held in a 
building specially constructed for tle pur- 
pose at a cost of about $8,000; but, of 
course, there were not the enormous ex- 
penses attendant on such a venture as New 
York. Still, the Westminster Kennel 
Club charges one dollar admission! I have 


‘ not had time to ascertain positively from 


Mr. Mortimer whether this extra fee will 

be charged. If the report is a canard, all 

the better ; and, for my part, I hope it is. 
WHIP. 


also in a different way. A puppy when. 
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BREEDING. 





BY W. MOLE, M. R. ©. V. 8. 


[Paper read before the Hamilton (Canada) Ken- 
nel Cludb.} 


N introducing the subject of the breed- 

ing and management of dogs, I am at 

a loss to Know where to commence a 
subject that is so familiar, and yet of 
which so little is known practically. 

It is within the power of almost every- 
one in this city to keep a dog, for many 
reasons. 

The first and most essential reason is that 
food is cheap and abundant. 

Most of the houses are provided with a 
back-yard, garden or wood-shed at the 
very least, and I can see no difficulty in at 
once finding a place for a dog kennel, 
where the animal can be kept warm and 
sheltered for the night, and allowed plenty 
of freedom during the day. 

Upon the feeding, housing and exercising 
of a dog depends his health, his spirits and 
his appearance; and given the conditions 
as I have stated, I do not see that there 
can be any objection to keeping at least 
one canine pet. 

In this respect, let the canine be the best 
that can be procured—be it the St. Ber- 
nard, mastiff, poodle or terrier, and by all 
means do not keep. a mongrel cur—they 
cost as much to board and keep clean as a 
good animal; they are more liable to ver- 
min and disease ; they are, as a rule, dirty ; 
they are invariably neglected, and conse- 
quently a source of danger to others; this 
neglect breeds all manner of complaints 
which deteriorate the standing of the 
canine race, for I hold that there is a cer- 
tain dignity about a well-bred dog that is: 
characteristic. One can often see this om 
our streets. A well-bred, good-behaved 
dog walks majestically along with its mas- 
ter, taking no heed of the snarling curs. 
Should any of them attempt a liberty by 
too closely fraternizing, a sharp bite soon 
sends him about his business ; whereas the 
mongrel will associate with every dog that 
comes along, inviting him off to play, and 
gambol like many a rude animal of the 
larger growth. 

In tracing out the life history of the dog 
it is scarcely necessary to go into the origin 
or natural history of the animal, and very 
few men take any-interest in the habits of 
such animals as the Australian dingo or 
the Indian dhole, as most of their natural 
instincts are lost under domestication, al- 
though they still retain a number of ab- 
original or wild habits, for we know the 
dog, however well and regularly fed, often. 
buries, like the fox, any superfluous food, 
and we see him turning round and round 
on the carpet as if to trample down grass 
to form a bed. Wesee him on bare pave- 
ments and sidewalks scratching back- 
wards, as if to throw earth over his ex- 
crement, although, as I have seen, this is 
searcely or never effected, even when there 
is earth. These are all habits of instinct 
retained under domestication ; yet we can. 
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see in the dog tribe, how completely under 


control a dog can be, not from fear, but 


from the instinctive love of the dog for his 
master ; for it is almost certain that all 
breeds of dogs are developed from the wild 
canide, or wolf tribe. This can be seen 
in the sharp ears of the collie or sheep dog, 
and the sleigh dogs of the Esquimaux. 
The ears of the wild dogs of Australia, 
India and South America are all sharp- 
pointed, so that it is fair to suppose that 
our present varieties descended from one 
common stock, which, by close attention to 
their various peculiarities and conforma- 
tions, have produced the wonderful perfec- 
tion of form that we now have, and is 
known as successful breeding. 

We hardly know anything about the 
origin or history of our various breeds and 
distinctions, as only the results of modified 
breeding are seen, and not until a sufficient 
number of one particular variety is seen 
can the members be classed and named in- 
to a distinct species; so that it is only 
right to suppose that breeders have noticed 
a peculiarity, and then tried to reproduce 
it and form a distinct class. 

Therefore, we say that the various 
breeds of dogs have been obtained by ob- 
serving the various changes of instinct. 
Thus the bloodhound and dogs used in the 
chase, hunt by scent. The greyhound and 
pointer hunt by sight, and it does certainly 
show that these traits of character are born 
in them; for a young pointer, the very 
first time taken out with the gun, will 
stand, and even back down at the sight of 
game ; also retrieving is certainly to a large 
degree inherited by retrievers, and a tend- 
ency to run around, instead of at a flock of 
sheep, by shepherd dogs. I cannot see 
that these actions performed by young ani- 
mals without experience or tuition are due 

_to anything else than hereditary predis- 
position. Although it is only fair to sup- 
pose that no one would have thought of 
training a dog to point at game, unless 
they had seen a peculiar movement in some 
particular kind of field dogs ; and thus the 
sub-breeds and varieties have been brought 
to perfection. 

Few persons, except breeders, are aware 
of the systematic care taken in selecting 
animals, and of the necessity of acquiring 
clear and almost prophetic vision into fu- 
turity. Lord Spencer’s skill and judgment 
were well known, and he writes: ‘‘It is 
therefore very desirable before any man 
commences to breed cattle or sheep, that 
he should make up his mind to the shape 
and qualities he wishes to obtain, and 
steadily pursue the object.”” And the 
same may be said of the animal we are 
considering this evening, viz., the dog. 

The great principle of the division of la- 
bor of life has been brought to bear on 
selection, for in certain districts of En- 
gland the breeding of bulls, horses, sheep, 
pigs and dogs is confined to a very limited 
number of persons, who, by devoting their 
whole attention to this department, are 











able from year to year to furnish a class of 
animals that is steadily improving the 
general breed, and consequently always 
taking prizes at our various exhibitions. 
This is a very great source of revenue, put- 
ting money into the pockets of all those 
who devote sufficient time and trouble to 
the subject. 

It is well known that the rearing and 
letting of choice rams, bulls, horses, pigs, 
dogs, etc., is one of the chief sources of 
profit to several eminent breeders. 

I am not sure that the method practiced 
in parts of Germany is known, but the 
principles of selection is carried in the 
Merino sheep to an extreme point. So im- 
portant is the proper selection of breeding 
animals considered, that the best flock 
masters do not trust to their own judg- 
ment, or to that of their shepherds, but 
employ persons known as sheep classifiers, 
who make it their special business td at- 
tend to this part of the management of 
several flocks, or, if possible, to improve 
the best qualities of both parents in the 
lambs. 

In Saxony, when the lambs are weaned, 
each in his turn is placed upon a table, so 
that his wool and form may be minutely 
observed. The finest are selected for 
breeding purposes, and receive a first mark 
on the ear. 

When they are a year old, and prior to 
shearing, another examination takes place. 
Those in which no defect can be found re- 
ceive a second mark, and the rest are con- 
demned. A few months afterwards a 
third and last examination is made. The 
prime rams and ewes receive a third and 
final mark ; but the slightest blemish is 
sufficient to cause the rejection of the 
animal. 

These sheep are bred and valued almost 
exclusively for the fineness of their wool ; 
and the result corresponds with the labor 
bestowed upon their selection. Instru- 
ments have been invented to measure ac- 
curately the thickness of the fibers, and an 
Austrian fleece has been produced of which 
twelve hairs equaled in thickness one from 
Leicester sheep, and, asa result, who has 
not heard of ‘“‘ Saxony flannel’’ and ‘‘ Aus- 
trian blankets.’’ 

All of this matter goes to prove that 
judicious and painstaking selection can 
only improve existing breeds ; and anyone 
who desires to improve his dogs must be 
particularly careful to breed only from the 
best of each succeeding litter. 

Too little is known of the general prin- 
ciples upon which the breeding of dogs is 
and should be conducted, and so many 
opinions are entertained on the subject, 
that I shall not attempt any unsupported 
theories, but be content to repeat those 
maxims for the use of the breeder, which 
are, at all events, founded on common ex- 
perience. The offspring partakes in an 
equal degree of the character of both 
parents. It is an unsettled question 
whether the father or the mother con- 









tribute most to the formation of the 
progeny. I myself am of the opinion the 
father has a very great influence in cor- 
recting the bad, as well as propagating 
good, qualities of the progeny, and that 
the characteristics of the father are more 
likely to be impressed on the offspring 
than those of the mother. 

In breeding animals of a pure kind the 
principal rule to: be observed is to breed 
from the very best of both sexes, to cull 
the faulty ones every time, saving only the 
females for future use that are as free from 
defect as possible. It has often been re- 
marked that some of the best bitches 
throw some wretched or bad specimens of 
dogs, so that one can only rely on a long, 
pure pedigree. 

(To be continued.) 


The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Westminster Kennel Club’s fifteenth annual bench 
show, New York, N. Y., February 24, 25, 26 and 27. 
James Mortimer, ‘superintendent. 

Maryland Kennel Club’s second annual bench show, 
Baltimore, Md., March 3, 4, 5 and 6. W. Stewart Dif- 
fenderffer, secretary. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s inaugural bench show, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., March 10, 11, 12 and 13. , secretary. 

Washington City Kennel Club’s inaugural bench 
show, Washington, D. C., March 16, 17,18 and 19. F.§. 
Webster, secretary. 

Massachusetts Kennel Club’s (Lynn, Mass.) second 
annual bench show, March 24, 25,26 and 27. D. A. Will- 
iams, secretary. 

New England Kennel Club’s seventh annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., March 31, Aprill,2 and3. E. H. 
Moore, secretary. 

California Kennel Club's bench show, San Francisco, 

., April , 1891 











Mascoutah Kennel Club’s third annual bench show, 
Chicago, Ill., April 8, 9, 10 and 11. G. H. Goodrich, 
manager. 

Cleveland Kennel Club’s fourth annual bench show, 
Cleveland, 0., April 14, 15, 16 and 17. C. M. Munhall, 
secretary. 

Continental p= Club’s second annual bench show, 
Denver, Colo., 1 22 and 25. and, sec- 
retary, 1078 Sante Fe street, bonvet, Colo. 

Southern — Kennel Club’s bench show, Los 
Angeles, Cal., April . 





FIELD TRIALS. 
Pacific Kennel Club’s eighth annual field trials, Jan- 
uary 19, Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, secretary. 
Southern Field Trial Club’s third annual field trials, 
New Albany, Miss., February 2. T.M. Brumby, secre- 
tary. 
> 





Renew Promptly. 

We would call attention to the fact that the 
term of subscription of a large number of our read- 
ers expires with the present number of Sports 
AFIELD, and we wish to urge prompt renewals. 
This greatly facilitates the making-up of our lists 
for the coming year and will secure the reception 
of the journal without interruption by the sub- 


scriber. 
—_——_——__—_. 


A Valuable Accessory. 

The attention of sportsmen is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Clark’s cork gun-wiper, oiler and hurnisher, 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. It is an entirely 
new departure in the line of cleaning tools, and partic- 
ularly recommends itself to shooters who wish to keep 
their guns in fine condition and who, with good rea- 
son, object to using water in cleaning a fine gun. 

—_—_———_____—_ 


Dining Cars West. 

The Union Pacific Railway is running Dining 
Cars between Omaha and Portland on train No. 
1, passing Cheyenne 7:20 a. m. daily. Passengers 
from Denver for Salt Lake, and all points in 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon take 
all meals in the Dining Car, only seventy-five 
cents. Remember the Union Pacific Railway 


makes many hours the fastest time West. 
13-5t* 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





English Mastiff Stud and Show Dog, 


“BDW Y ” (A.K.C.S.B. 7450). 
Ch. Orlando ex Countess of Woodlands. Win- 
: Ist and , Kansas 


, 2d St. Paul, 

es shown. Noneof his stock 

has ever them exhibited, except Chancellor Bis- 
we which won ist in puppy class in Denver. 


Pein Clumber spaniel, Bustler, by Drake ex Lily. 
Winner each time shown and a natural retriever. 
Lr , Apply A. L. WESTON, care Colorado 

atl mver, Colo. 12-5t 


DOGS. 


English setter pups, 3 months old, $10 each ; 
pointer pups, 3 months old, $10 each; spanie i 
pups, 3 months old, $10 each ; les, unbroken, 

er 1 year old, 0—thorou: 'y broken, $15 

by sethens and pointers, thoroughly broken on 

aig $50 each. I will rantee satisfaction 

safe delivery. WA IN K. ELY, Prop’r 

Quaker City Kennels, 1428 South Penn * Square, 
Philadelph: hia, Pa. 








PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New York. 





—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr,, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 
PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass. 


ECHO KENNELS. 
Thoroughbred Greyhounds For Sale 


From my bitch Echo, dam of the following well- 

known coursers: 

Bg.ze P., winner of the Fp neg Field Cu 
Great Bend, October, 1887; also winner 0 
prize in bench show, Great Bend, 1887. 

ore CI Boss of the Plains”); Dart, the great an- 


Sig tg 1st-prize winner oi the Riverside 
Biante meet, Riverside, Or. 
Dasu, champion courser of Gsiorado, and many 
other well-known coursers 
All of my strain of dogs are coyote-killers. 


C. F. Hoeckel, Prop'r, 


P. O. Box 3,004. DENVER, COLO. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS. 


CAPTAIN BRANT. 


The solid-black, rs cocker spaniel Captain 
Brant, A. K. ©. 8. Oe Keoeren Beak a 
Bonita), in the stud to a limited number of ap- 
proved bitches. Champion Brant has always 
won ist wherever exhibi 

We also own the handsomest bitches ~~ a 
K. R. 5,491) and Toots (A. K. C. 8. B. 18,787 
stock guaranteed; reasonable prices. 


L. K. DEWEIN, 
(Bonita Cocker Kennels), 
1405 Market St. ,Denver, Colo. 


Mention this paper. 











DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S., 
Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. ° 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 


Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 





In the Stud. 
Black-white-and-tan Llewellin setter, 


REX 


(Sired by King Noble out of Elsie Belton). 
foment agg 4 broken field dog; wide and fast 
Possesses fine style oat action, and is an 
poe ee $25. For particulars 
address DR. B, F. JONES, Kearney, Neb. 





In the Stud. 
“ROY D.” (8255 A. K. C. S. B.). 


Out of my Belle of Virginia, A. K.C. 8. B. 3570, 
(San- Roy ex Rosa), by Drane’s Mark, A. K. 
Cc. 8. B. 164 (Rob Roy ex Juno). The Liewel- 
lin breeders of the West who desire to perpetu- 
ate the Duke-Rheebe blood now have an opportu- 
nity to do so. No living dog is stronger in the 
on e-Rheebe blood than Roy D. He is simply 
agnificent on game, and comes of stock unsur- 
as are ne by any strain of setters on 
e face of this earth. Bitches from Colorado 
and the Far West bred for one-half the regular 
stud fee. Address “ BIRDO,” Port Royal, 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sporrs AFIELD. 


SCHOLTZ & BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
—HUeadquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


_| eo Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 


wire DOG CAKES sxxm00r. 





Order from your dealer, Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos, 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 


THE CLUMBER KENNEL, 


Ottawa, Steer Canada. 
The largest and best kennel of Clumber span- 

iels in America, and probab! ly the best in exist- 
ence. The dogs ly hunted, and pup- 
pi “y turn out first-rate 
to win in any com- 

for sale, and we 
_eaee when re- 





Ottawa, Canada. 





WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each ;insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 











OR SALE—RARE BARGAIN—FINE LEFE- 

ver Hammeriess; 10-gauge, 944 lbs., 32-inch 
barrels. Finest stock, checkering and eng ving. 
Will send C. O. D, with Fe gehen mation. 
Price, $100. A. E. SPANGLER, Fulton, N.Y. © 





ANTED—A YOUNG, WELL-BRED, 
rough-coated St. Bernard puppy, male. Ad- 
dress J. J. HUDDART, 35 Skinner Block, Denver. 





IRST-CLASS TYPEWRITER TO EX- 
chan w4 for safety bicycle. Address MYRON 
H. AKIN, Ft. Collins, Colo. 





OR SALE—THE GRAND ENGLISH MAS- 

tiff bitch, Mollie FT (A. K. C, 8. B. 14,- 

472); sire, Ed (7,450); dam, Ilford Comedy 

(11,771) ; whel April, 1889. Isa beautiful fawn, 

with dark mask and points; 29 inches at shoul- 

pa and weighs about 150 pounds, She is thor- 

oughly house and yard-broken; very affectionate 

a splendid guard. Price, $150. Address R, 8. 

F. Montgomery, owner, 1519 Farnam street, 
Omaha, Neb., or kennel editor of this paper. 

11-8t* 





‘\HESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES BY THE CEL- 

ebrated “ Barnum,” $15, with printed instruc- 

tions for breaking them. CHESAPEAKE KEN- 
NELS, Malvern, Ia. 11-tt 





OR SALE.—TEN LOTS (25 TO 34, BLOCK 

14) in Shackeleton Place, Denver. Price, $4,- 

500 net, one-half cash, balance one year at 7 per 

cent, This is $500 below the market, but am 

— to sell, Address A. B.C.,care Sports 
FIELD. 





ANTED—A SCOTCH STAGHOUND, ONE 
year old or under. State Bn for male or 
female. MRS. FRANC. O. WOOD, Edgewood, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 12-3t* 





OU CAN MAKE MONEY BY CANVASS- 
ing subscriptions for Sports A¥FTELp. Lib- 
eral commission. Credentials and blanks on a) 
lication. Sports AFIELD, 61 Skinner Block, 
mver, Colo. 





OR SALE—DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUN; 

12-gauge; central fire. a Reilly, . Lon- 
don. 8 lendid shooter. ao be 
seen at this office; or vo Eng WR GHT COUr. 
LAND, Leah, Albany County, Wyo. 1-3t* 


The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
tively cured in = or two appli-, 
cations with St. Bernard Mange 


Cure. Mt _ by dealers in s bese goods, or 
t. Bernard Masioe ure’ vy 
$1 Per <a 


Okawville, Il. 
aa File away for reference. 








BULL-TERRIERS AND BULLDOGS 
always on sale. The largest and best 
collection te select from. The following celebrat- 
ed dogs at stud: Bull-terriers Hinks (best dog 
— and Edgewood Bendigo; — Cham- 
Publ Harper; Irish terrier Barne rother. 
ppies by the above dogs that iow sure 


.winners for sale. For stud cards and prices ad- 


dress FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Ct. 


N. B.—Any breed of dogs imported from England 
on commission. 





H. NELSON & CO., KIRKWOOD, MO., 
will send catalo logue of their Cartrid: 6 
Belts, which also con e Game Laws of 
States and, Territories,-free, to anyone who will 
say that he saw this notice in Sports AFIELD. 





ARTNER WANTED.—SUITABLE PARTY 
with small capital to engage in guidi: — 
ness already established and widely and 
bly known among sportsmen. Paying’ business 
and endless sport for the right man. ren 
qemenge, Address 8. D. BARNES, Houten, 
‘ex. 








SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS. 
Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning déms. 
HILLSIDE KENNELS, 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
ee & BEALS, 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - Denver, Colo, 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 


J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 





sar J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





F. &. EDBROOKE. W. A. MAREAN. 


F E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
* 


Architects. 


Rooms 42, 43 and 44 Tabor Block, Denver, Colo, 
Take Elevator. 





Qe 
Architect. 


Room 31, RAILROAD BUILDING, 


Nos. 1515-1525 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





Girone H, KING, 


Attorney at Law. 


No. 38 Rengstorff Blk, Seattle, Wash. 
REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’l Bank, New York. 


———CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








Address all communications, “ P. O, Box 996.” 








C. EH. Aiken, 


Proprietor of 


AIKEN’S FREE MUSEUM 


Taxidermist and Furrier. 


(21 years’ practice.) 
a as to order all kinds of game pieces and 
Tans and ——— = a of native 


nol into rugs, robes, coats, etc. Largest col- 
lection of 


Fur Rugs and Deer Heads 


Stuffed Birds & Curiosities in the West. 


105 PIKE'S PEAK AVE., oPSntiers note 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 





Taxidermists 
AND DEALERS IN 


"FRADAR BROS, 


No, 98 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 





“POINTERS” GIVEN AWAY 





To all are interested in Ria Pistol or Shot Gun Shooting and ‘desire to 
ab rpg yy ge 
e ew ni ow 

ea Address: IDEAL x1 P New Haven, Conn. 


Please mention Sports AFIELD. 





Fine Cutlery and 
‘Spooy saedureg 





HANDSOME FELLOW, ISN’T HE? 


We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 
you tried 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as 


(ZLOVER’S MEDICINES. 


ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Ours is the only American powder claiming freedom from smoke. High altitudes 
do not affect it. 


C. W. Budd, J. A. R. Elliott, Wolstencroft, Crosby, Stice, Carver, Bogardus and ALL 
the other cracks will certify to its superiority. Order through dealers only. 


AMERICAN WOOD POWDER COMPANY, 


59 Wall Street, New York 

















The above cut represents our $20 Boat. We build everything-from a Canoe 
to a Steam Launch, and carry by far the Largest Stock of any one in the country 
Send 15 cents (stamps or silver) for the finest boat catalogue ever published. Over’ 150 illustrations. 


BR. J. DOUGLAS CO. Waukegan, Ills, U. S. A. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








The KNIGHT-McCLURE MUSIC C0., 
: Denver, Colo. 


STATE AGENTS FOR 
Steinway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 





A. T. LEWIS. A. D. LEWIS. CHARLES BARROW. 


Lewis, Son & Barrow, 


THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES. 
815 to 819 16th St., Denver. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRY GOODS. 


a—y Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 
Please mention SPORTS AFIELD. 


STEVENS SPECIAL FIRE ARMS. 


taht 


Wherever shooting is done, in all parts o of the world, the Stevens & Rifles and Pistols are 
being <a gees ed, and on account of their superior accuracy are prefe: 
TEVENS PISTOLS have made more brilliant records and have done finer work than any 
other We oie ever made. 
STEVENS RIFLES have made records which were considered impossible. 
(= ] RIFLES are carried I 4 ladies, anglers, tourists and hunters. They 
are marvels of accuracy, compactness and beaut; 
STEVENS J LADIES’ RIFLE is the proper vile for ladies. It is wonderfully accurate and 
as no recoil, 
The .22 long rifle and the .25 rim-fire cartridges, the most accurate small-bore ny - a made, 
were originated by this company. These celebrated rifles and pistols are manufactured b 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


Send for Catalogue. P.O. Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Skinner Bros. & Wright 


CLOTHIERS, 
Corner Sixteenth & Lawrence Sts., Denver. 
Have in stock the most complete line of 


SPORTSMEN'S GOODS 


In the West. 


Wading Pants, ms, Hunting Boots and 
Caps. Goat » Mackintosh, Leath- 
er and Rubber Shooting Jack- 
ets in Great Variety . 


CALL AND SEE THEIR STOCK. IT 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Telephone 434. 











“Scenic Line of the World” 
DENVER 
ERIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 





THS POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reaching all the principal towns and | mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexic 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equip; ia Pullman 


Palace aud Tourist Sleeping 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 


of cost, address 
§.T. SMITH, A.S. HUGHES, S&S. K. HOOPER, 
Traffic Manager, 


General Manager. Gen, Pass, & Tkt. Agt, 
DENVER, COLORADO, 








UNION 
PACIFIC 


HNL 


ON SALE 


PRINCIPAL P POINTS 


EAST, WEST, 
NORTH and SOUTH 


—atT— 
1703 LARIMER S8T., DENVER, 





And all Stations in Colorado. 








I dand faetured by Weight, for trout fishing, 
¥.A- OSGOOD, Battle Creek. Mich, OSG00D'S FOLDING CANVAS BOAT rire (chor ide boards 
Send for Cireular. and reteher, side-' boards, gunwale 
and porate: 32 Ibs. With stretcher. side-boards, - 
Stools and oars, 40ibs. W 


f= This cut shows 
twelve-foot boat. 


The lightest! The steadicst: 

The Stanchest and Most Durable! 

Impessible te tip it ever by Rocking! 

fasy to Row! Safest and Best Munting and Fishing Boat made. four different weights, the 
‘ Wars and paddle are jointed, and pack in chest with boat without extra charge. boats in one. 


Size of Chest, 88 in. long, 
17 in. bs e88 18 in. eng 


The above is a view of the Boat in its compact for ee show- 
ing Boat folded, Bottom-Board, Cam a 

Stretcher, and Packing Chest. Oars and ay i ‘join 
and packed with Boat in Chest. 











